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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 
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DRESS FOR A LITTLE BOY. 


HOUSE OR STREET COSTUME. 
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ACE, hopes weused as bright todeem, Re-mem-brance will re’ call, 


thoughts none eth - er can re-place, Re-mem-brance will re - call, Which 


pure and whose unfading beam, Is dear - er than them all, Whose 
in the flight of years we trace, Is_ dear - er than them all, Which 
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pure and whose unfading beam,= Is dear - er than them all. 
in the flight of years we trace, Is dear - er than them all. 
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I wap been darning stockings all the morning 
for those four great, romping, precious boys until 
my head ached violently, and my heart beat very 
impatiently. I had hoped to secure time for at 
least fifteen minutes’ practice on Beethoven’s 
lovely ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata,”’ that morning, and 
now the hands of the little bronze clock pointed 
to two o’clock, the children were just home from 
school, and the last hole just latticed over. No 
music for me that day! My assistance would be 
urgently needed in the afternoon with lessons, 
and other mending, and I must forget my desires 

' for reading and practising. Oh, dear! 
Don’t think, gentle reader, that I was an im- 
patient, querulous mother, repining at those legi- 
mate duties, which every maternal heart loves to 
perform, I was only an aunt, just nineteen, with 
the cares and responsibilities of a woman of thirty. 
When sister Bessie died, her husband would allow 
none but myself to act as her substitute. I under- 
stood the children, and dear Bessie’s disciplinary 
methods, he said, better than any of his family. 
So, young as I was, I cheerfully undertook the 
charge, simply because I loved Bessie so much. 
The circumatances of that morning had been 
peculiarly trying ; and, completely discouraged, I 
felt anything but patient and gentle. The cares 
of a wife'and' mother come so geadually, that a 
woman is fully prepared to meet them, and can 
bear submissively the troubles which her own off- 
spring bring. But when these same heavy bur- 
dens fall upon the shoulders of a young girl, whose 
education is still unfinished, and whose mind and 
heart need much moulding, it is more than she 
can carry uncomplainingly. 
Father and mother died when I was quite 
young, leaving me to Bessie’s faithful keeping. 
So, when God took her, I was left alone, indeed, 
in this strange world... And at the time of Bes- 
" sie’s death, I lost oné whom I had thought to 
all my best earthly friend always. Philip Car- 

rington and I had grown up together with that 
4 Vou. LXVI.—12 
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peculiar love which, commencing at infaney, I 
might say, grows and strengthens with the years, 
until it has twined itself so tightly around the na- 
tures of its viclims, that to root it out seems like 
snapping the tendrils of the heart. The histories 
of our lives were singularly similar, with this one 
exception, that while his father, a rich banker, 
left his family abundantly provided for, mine, a 
& poor minister, left scarcely enough to clothe me. 
Mr. Carrington died when Philip was only a year 
old, leaving six children and a very delicate wife, 
who survived him only a year. A maiden sister 
of Mr. Carrington then undertook the charge of 
his family, bringing the children up wretchedly, 
and spoiling them all but Philip, who was too noble 
to be influenced by her proud, mercenary ideas. 


> As father had labored very assiduously in seasons 


of affliction in the Carrington family, doing all in 
his power to relieve and help them when they were 
too sorrowful tothink for themselves, Mrs. Esther, 
the aristocratic spinster, deemed it her Christian 
duty to call upon us once a year. She would sail 
in upon us with majestic dignity, talk to us as 
though we were servants, and advise us with start- 
ling authority. Her visits lasted, happily for us, 
about ten minutes, when, realizing the exceeding 
greatness of her modest charity, she would rise 
ostentatiously, hand a five-dollar bill to me, as a 
‘little pin-money, poor dear, don't speak of it to 
the church.people,”’ and leaye. Even after “rich 
George Thurston’’ married Bessie, she continued 
her annual call and donation, much to my humi- 
liation and disgust. She would allow none of the 
girls to visit us; “children of poor ministers, my 
dears, are unsuitable companions for David Car- 
rington’s daughters,” she used to say; but, after 
Bessie became Mrs. Thurston, she so far forgot our 
degradation as'to permit their calling upon usocca- 
sionally. With Philip she could do nothing. So, 
finally dismissing him from her thoughts, as “ de- 
mocratic and ungrateful,” she never mentioned 
our name, except in scorn. 
* 167 
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What a deplorable crime this poverty is! Philip 
loved Bessie dearly, and often, laughingly, told 
George it was nothing but his, George's, age which 
secured her for him, for Bessie , was fen years 
older than Philip, and she had been an invalid 
for two or three years, but was seriously sick only 
two weeks. Every day Philip’s card was sent up 
with choice fruit. exquisite flowers, and refreshing 
delicacies of all descriptions. Dear sister, I knew 
from the first she was getting ready for the ‘‘New 
Jerusalem,” and yet no one else eould see the 
‘sangels’ wings.” George, so completely blinded 
by the physician's words of comfort, confidently 
expected that she would be well in a week or two. 
But. Bessie and I knew. And she.was ‘only wait- 

4 ing till the angels opened wide the mystic 

gate.”’ 2% 

But how mysteriously Philip and I were sepa- 
rated. So it is, our joys and sorrows come to us in 
lightning flashes ; stunning us so suddenly that it 
seems, when we arouse ourselves, like a wonderful 
dream. She, sister, died on the 5th of November, 
Philip’s twenty-first birth-day ; an occasion antici- 
pated with much expectation by him, as giving 
him possession of his handsome property, and his 
liberty. Only a month ago Bessie and I had hoped 
to assist merrily at this celebration. And now she 
was lying cold and still. 

At such times no human sympathy, not even the 
dearest, can give us consolation. It is only in the 
Word of God that we can find comfort. I was sit-, 
ting, with the big, old-fashioned Bible in my lap, 
reading the fifteenth chapter of Corinthians, and 
repeating to myself, again and again, the glorious 
promises, ‘‘ for the dead shall be raised,’’ ‘the 
corruptible shall put on incorruption,”’ ‘the mor- 
tal shall put on immortality,’ when I heard, 
through the open door of my room, the voice of 
Philip in the hall below. He was asking Jane, 
“if Miss Ruth would see him.” I fad given 
orders not to be disturbed, for I felt that I could 
not bear the sight of a strange face ; and I hardly 
expected him to call, on that day at least. But 
at the sound of his.yoice, I almost resolved to 
change my resolution; and yet, somehow, I could 
not let even Philip break in on that solemn hour, 
While I hesitated, I heard the outer-door shut, 
and the question was decided for me. He was 
gone, 

He never came to the house but once after that, 
and then it was to bid us good-by, preparatory to 
starting for Europe. I had just returned from 
Greenwood, about! a week after Bessie’s death, 
when he was announced. With a glad, little flut- 
ter of my heart 4 went down, sadly, but camly to 
meet him. As I entered ,the parlor, little Howard 


Di 
which seemed to distress him exceedingly, ang 
upon inquiry, I found it was in convection with 
Philip.. ‘«Oh, dear!” sobbed Howie, ‘“ Mr, Car. 
ritigion’s gding away to * Rope,’ and’ love him, 
and don’t want him to go; and mamina’s gone, 
and everybody. Oh, dear!’’ 

With faltering and astonished voice I turned to 
Philip for his explanation. With a strangely dig- 
nified demeanor, he answered evasively.  ‘ How- 
ard is excited, and makes a great deal of nothing” 
‘Aint you going?’’ shouted Howard, from be 
hind the door, where he had hidden to conceal his 
tears. Anxiously I waited his reply, looking 
steadily at him. ‘Yes, I sail on Wednesday, Miss 
Ruth. Won’t you give me your blessing, and as 
many commissions as I can conveniently execute 
in three years?” 

I almost fainted, I was so overcome with aston- 
ishment and sorrow. Was this my old Philip? 
We were certainly not engaged, but still we had 
loved each other before Bessie died. Happily, 
my pride came to my assistance, and I answered 
haughtily. ‘Thank you. I can purchase what 
I need here.” 

With a few affectionate farewell words to the 
children, he rose, and taking my hand in his, 
said, ‘Take care of yourself, Ruth; when you 
need a:friend, think of me. Good-by, and God 
bless you' ‘all ;’’ and hastily kissing little three- 
year-old Ruth, he,was gone. 

When the front-door closed I flew to my room, 
where only God knows how I suffered 

But, how my tide of recollections have drifted 
me away from that unhappy Wednesday, and my 
stocking-darning. We were just seated at dinner, 
I, with disheveled hair and morning-dress, for it 
was snowing hard, and I had expected no visitors, 
when Mabel Carrington’s little coupé drove up, 
and she, with her sister Edith, alighted. For s 
moment I felt wickedly rebellious, and wished I 
was fashionable and rich; but I soon forgot these 
inconsistent emotions in my desire to touch up 
my appearance before they should enter. But 
little. reflection induced me to conclude that I 
would see them in my housewife garb. They 

both rushed at me with such vehemence and affec- 
tion, that I was nonplussed, and reul'y would 
have preferred their stateliness. ‘‘My dear 
Ruth,’’ simpered Mabel, ‘we are getting up 


one of the party; we need you for several cha- 
racters. Let me see, what are they? ‘Morning,’ 
‘Noon,’ and ‘Faith.’: Now don’t shake your 
head, we have calculated upon your lovely face, 
and certainly shall expect you. Your sister has 
been dead over a year, and you must come: no- 
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anew 
desperation, I promised to be present at 
the rehearsal the next day. 

[knew full well that somebody had failed them, 
god in an extremity they had thought of me; 
still [decided to go, for I felt impelled by a strange 
force, whichI could not explain, to enter the 
(arrington’s house. I wanted to see Philip's 
home. 

I was in a strange flutter of excitement from 
Wednesday until Saturday. It was not that I 
feared my ill-success in the personification of the 
various characters assigned to me, or that I an- 
ticipated with enthusiastic delight the fashion- 
able and uncongenial entertainment; but there 
was that premonition of ‘‘ coming events.’’» Ah! 
how often ‘they cast their shadows before.”’ The 
intervening days flew by swiftly, and with strange 
emotions, I recognized myself in the elegant mir- 
yor occupying the pier in ‘‘Miss Esther’s bou- 
doir.” I was actually permitted to dress in this 
fastidious lady’s-room. The house was so im- 
mense, that the amateur performers had ample 
accommodations, each young lady being offered 
a separate dressing-room. By a strange acci- 
dent, or as it afterward proved a loving Provi- 
dence, Miss Carrington’s charming little apart- 
ment was chosen forme. My coadjutors all being 
well acquainted, preferred to arrange their toi- 
lets merrily in trios, and quartettes, rather than 
be located alone. I had noticed when I entered 
the room a very old-fashioned cabinet, occupying 
an obscure corner, and looking decidedly lonely, 
and out of place among its very modern neigh- 
bors. Being extravagantly fond of antiquities, I 
prepared for a leisure examination of it, during 
the long intermission between my first and second 
tableau. The top was glass, and underneath 
were choice specimens of shells, which attracted 
my eye and attention so much, that I sat down, 
and proceeded to look them over, leaning uncon- 
sciously against the side of the cabinet. In doing 
sc, I must have touched a secret spring, for the 
whole paneled side fell out, as the lid of a desk 
when you drop it to write upon, and letters, 
books, and papers were scattered around. I re- 
placed all the articles, without glancing at their 
wrappings, until I picked up a little box neatly 
tied, whose handwriting was so singularly fami- 
liar, that I allowed myself to stop and read the 
signature. ‘‘ Miss Ruth Sidney.” Certainly, 
that was my name, and this package belonged to 
me indisputably. I determined to open what I 
felt must be mine. So, closing the panel as best 
I could, I undid, with trembling fingers, the 
mysterious bundle. Enclosed was a dainty white 
box, with a few withered flowers, and a letter for 
me, the perusal of which produced such mingled 





emotions that I cannot now tell whether joy, or 
sorrow, love or anger, were the most prominent. 
It was from Phillip, revealing his passionate Jove 
for me, and requesting me to put the accompany- 
ing rose-buds in Bessie’s hand, when she was 
laid in her coffin. ‘I shall learn my fate from 
these flowers,” he wrote. ‘‘If they are in dear 
Bessie’s hand, I shall be with you this evening; 
if not, the alternative rethains with God. 1 can- 
not send a gift of formal flowers to precious 
Bessie, and I want her linked with my love in 
some way.” . 

How well I remembered Miss Esther’s officious 
call the morning of the funeral; but how she 
secured possession of these love-freighted articles, 
I could not tell. Just then the summons came 
for me to prepare for my second and third tab- 
leaux, and with a happy, angry, vindictive spirit, 
I quickly equipped myself for the farcical per- 
formance, When it was over, I retreated hastily 
from the congratulations and flatteries of the in- 
sipid fops who laid in wait, with rude compli- 
ments for the successful participants, and fled to 
the room for my quiet black dress, preferring not 
to be seen in my fancy dress again. Then with 
a swimming head, anda raging heart, 1 walked 
straight toward the unapproachable Miss Esther, 
and in an authoritative voice, which she seemed 
to understand, for she rose immediately, I 
said, 

“« Miss Carrington, I would like to see yourself 
and nieces alone in your private room; if you 
refuse, I will proclaim my business before all 
these, your friends; so you had better accede to 
my request.’’ Then turning toward George, who 
was waiting for me, I bade him follow us to the 
room. When all were seated I produced the 
fluwers and letter, explaining its sudden appear- 
ance tome, Without a word of reproach to her, 
poor, humbled woman, I told Mary, the youngeet 
daughter, to bring her aunt’s writing materials, 
and there I, simple Ruth Sydney, dictated to her, 
proud Esther Carrington, a letter to Philip, re- 
cording her mean and wicked deception. I made 
her direct and seal it, while George, with signi- 
ficant look, suggested that he should post it. 
After this I slowly put on my wrappings, never 
deigning another word to the dishonorable enactor 
of the uncomfortable scene; while she, with pale 
face and cringing manner, begged me not to men- 
tion it. She had meant to give it to me some day, 
ifI didn’t marry, she said. I couldn’t forgive 
her then, as I have now: so, turning unchris- 
tianly from her, George and 1! left for our 
home. 

Week after week passed, bringing no word 





from Philip, until it was just six weeks since 
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WATCH FOR 


ME. 





Miss Esther’s letter started for London, Although 
there was the possibility of delayed mails, still I 
began to feel that Philip had found some other, 
fairer woman to be his bride. I watched for the 
postman so anxiously that morning, that little 
Ruth, who scrutinized my face for indications 
of “clear weather,” as closely as George watched 
his barometer, confidentially whispered to How- 
ard, ‘I dess Aunt Ruth is thinkin’ of mamma, 
she looks so dispinted, and won’t eat no break- 
fast ; let’s be real dood to-day, Howie.” 

I was too disappointed and heart-sick to at- 
tend to household duties, so, slipping away from 
them all, I stole in to my dearly-beloved piano. 
With a gush of feeling I could not express, I 
fairly poured forth my soul in one of Mendle- 





i 
sohn’s-exquisite little songs. I had heard th 
bell ring. when I first opened the piano, but-wy 
too listless to inquire who the new comer hia 
heen, thinking it was too early for calls. Whe 
the song was finished, I bowed my head on th, 
rack before me, to listen to the flood of memorig 
which the pathetic music suggested. I did ng 
hear the parlor-door open. When I lookedap, 
Philip stood before me. 

With one eloquent glance, he said, “Is thig 
indeed, my Ruth ?” 

As for me, I ignominionsly fainted in his armg 
the shock was so great and so sudden. 

That is all of my love-story. But it was long 
before I could realize that I must prepare toh 
Ruth Carrington. 





MY LILIES, 





BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 





Two stately Iilies, fair, and snowy white, 
Erect and blooming on their slender stalks; 
Two fair white vestals holding, day and night, 
Their ceaseless watch beside my garden walks, 
Pure as a vision in Apocalypse, 
And steeped with odor to their waxen tips. 


With soal all fragrance, and with lips apart, 
By sunshine ripened, and by breezes fanned, 

Snow-white, and bearing each a golden heart, 
Spotless, erect, my garden beauties stend, 

Each pearly chalice wrought divinely fair, 

Its boon of incense flooding all the air. 


And you, who strayed with me adown the walk, 
And hung above my lilies, speaking low; 
“Two snow-white miracles upon one stalk! 
Do angel-wonders in your garden grow?” 
And when you breathed the odor-laden air, 
You sighed because the lilies were so fair. 





The flowers wooed, and won you with their grace, 
I, stepping softly, paused and made nosign; 
But to my vision came a vanished face, 
And by my side I felt, oh, friend of mine! 
A vanished form ; the lily-giver came, 
And sweetly smiled, and softly called my name, 


A wee, brown bulb she gave me, years ago, 
And deftly hid it—oh, the sweet design — 
In faith that, somehow, God would let it grow, 

To be to us a token and a sign. 
And thus upon the lily’s snow I trace, 
Something beside its beauty and its grace. 


And so, whene’er the lilies bloom, her face, 
Surpassing fair, bends to me from their shade; , 
Her pregerice makes an Eden of the place, 
Until the waxen things begin to fade. 
T love the flower, but half, methinks, I make 
My homage to it for the giver’s sake. 





ANGEL MOTHER, 


WATCH FOR ME! 





BY MARY ANNIE BROWN. 





On that bright and shining shore, 
Just beyond the waters dark; 

Watch for me, sweet angel ma, 
When the boatman lands his bark. 


Watch for me, for soun I'll come, 
With the boatman, pale and cold; 

Watch to catch the first fhint gleam, 
Of the sails white fluttering fold, 


Wilt thou be so dazzling bright, 
Robed in heavenly garments fair, 





, 


That thy child mey know thee not, 
Know thee not, though thou art there? 


@h, among that countless throng, 
Just beyond that darksome sea, 
When the boatman lands his bark, 
Angel mother, watch for me! 


Bright and lovely is,that land, 
Where God’s ransomed people be; 

There upon that shiring shore, 
Angel mother, watch four me! 
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TAMING AN AMAZON. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDIOT. 


oe 


Tar Lady Arabella Grahame was two-and- 
twenty. The cold-blooded, manner in which De- 
prett gives dates, where the ages of unfortunate 
peeresses are concerned, makes, any reticence on 
this point useless, There is no possibility of 
giving & personal description any significance 
except by comparisons, so I will tell you that, 
since the famous Duchess of Marlborough, no 
English woman ever possessed such beautiful 
hair, or so firm a determination to have her own 
way. Lady Hester Stanhope was not more ec- 
centric, and as the young lady's income nearly 
equalled that of Miss Burdett Coutts, she was 
sble to gratify her whims to any extent. She 
was the despair of guardians, governesses, and 
the whole troop of relations, who wished to 
mould her into a decorous doll of society; yet 
those whom she chose to conciliate could not help 
idolizing her. She was a creature toward whom 
nobody could hold half feelings. She was ex- 
treme, and made others so where she was con- 
cerned. 

I want you to understand how womanly and 
fascinating she could be, how kind and generous 
she was at heart, else you will condemn her as 
uterly unfeminine, on aceount of the caprices 
which had made her celebrated from London to 
§t. Petersburg. She actually kepta betting-book, 
and Penthesilea herself had not a greater passion 
for horse-flesh. She was much more merciful to 
beasts than to men, for the latter she treated with 
quelty, driving her lovers and her relatives to 
despair by the summary way in which she re- 
jected the most eligible offers. 

She thought it hard enough to be worried by 
her kinsmen’s interference, while still under 
tutelage ; but she resented bitterly the advice and 
auamadversions wherewith they pursued her, 
aftef her majority, on each occasion that she threw 
sway some fitting match. 

This spring, that saw her twenty-two, the whole 
dan, from the noble Earl who headed the family 
down to the poorest hangers-on, was shocked 
and outraged by her disdaining a ducal coronet 
laid at her feet. The troop teazed her to such an 
extent that she deserted London. Accompanied 
by her ancient governess, her pet vassals, and 
her Irish mare ‘‘ Spittire,’’ the handsomest and 
Worst-tempered brute outside of Pluto’s stables, 
the set sail for France, and descended like a 








golden-haired Aurora upon Paris. Now the Lady 
Arabella detested the “city of all delights,”’ and 
had an old-fashioned British scorn for everything 
Gallic; but as she said to her old instructress, 

‘* Purgatory: in peace is better than Paradise 
made a howling wilderness by one’s relations.” 

Mrs. Mocourt looked depressed in spirit by 
these irreverent comparisons; but recollecting 
how much her charge had lately been forced to 
endure, forbore to indulge in a sermon. 

“My family !’’ continued her ladyship, per- 
haps spurred on to further exaggeration by her 
companion’s melancholy. ‘‘ Why, I'd rather have 
hyenas for cousins, and a jungle tiger would be 
preferable as an uncle to old Faulconbridge.” 

“My dear!’’ expostulated Mrs. Mocourt, 
“ there is not a more delightful man in the world 
than the Earl; such perfect manners, such ‘eg 

‘<I vote for the tiger,” interrupted Lady Ara- 
bella; ‘‘he’d crunch my bones quietly, and be 
done; but my uncle wants to give me to some 
worse brute, to be baited, tortured, bound down, 
tied up, sold, hampered, berated, be———’’ 

‘¢ My dearest child!” 

‘‘Oh, I don’t care! . I dare say it’s coarse and 
wicked—so much the better! I vow, I’m driven 
out of my senses, and unless you want to super- 
intend my keep in a mad-house, don’t mention 
marriage or relations in my hearing for at least 
three months.”’ 

“Indeed, I will not,” replied the old lady, 
frightened into temporary submission. 

‘* And we'll do everything they call wrong, be- 
cause it’s sure tobe enjoyable,” pursued Lady 
Arabella, Mrs. Mocourt looked still more de- 
pressed, whereupon the young woman added, 
venomously, ‘We will! If you don’t stop look- 
ing shocked, I'll dress in boy's clothes, and dance 
at Mabille! I'll poison the Empress’s monkey ;” 
(the events I have to relate took place during the 
Empire.) ‘I'll shoot. peas at the Prince Im- 
perial, and sing the Marseilliese in the opera- 
house! So be warned in time, you old darling!” 

Lady Arabella rode her demon-haunted Irish 
mare in the Bois de Boulogne, snubbed every 
English acquaintance who called upon her, was 
oblivious of the British Ambassadress’ invita- 
tions, sent back her cousin’s letters unopened, 
and finally caused the family hair to stand on 
end by a scorching note to the Earl. 
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The epistle was read in full conclave. The 
spirit of prophecy entered the Earl’s soul, and 
his oracular assertions caused the ‘feminines to 
weep, and the masculines to shudder. 

‘¢What,’’ said he, ‘‘ can be expected of the com- 
mon herd when the daughter of an almost royal 
house avows her contempt for birth, ‘station, all 
that keeps chaos aloof! It is democracy, radi- 
calism—the off-shoot of the hydra-headed mon- 
ster which rules rampant in that unnatural Ame- 
rica, the home of revolt, the land of abomina- 
tions, including free speech.” 

The Earl groaned, the family groaned; but no 
echo of their lamentations disturbed the recalci- 
trant Lady Arabella in her pleasant retreat far 
up the Champs Elysees. At last, the august con- 
clave had to cease its moans from lack of breath, 
smooth its hair, out of a regard for appearances, 
and allow this wayward scion of the race to follow 
her caprices in peace. They did not seem very 
dangerous caprices at present. Mrs. Mocourt 
consoled the Earl by a secret letter giving an ac- 
count of their quiet life. She was only obliged 
to chronicle one painful eccentricity on the part 
of her former pupil. Lady Arabella had seen fit 
to make a pet of a young bear, which she kept 
chained in the court-yard, frightening the whole 
neighborhood into fits at least six times each day 
by reports of its escape. The neighborhood com- 
plained, the police interfered, Arabella laughed 
in their faces, and stood by her bear. The Earl 

_ was glad to compound for so innocent an eccen- 
tricity, and Paris regarded it as another speci-~ 
men of British insanity. 

But in less than a week the soothing effects of 
Mrs. Mocourt’s missive were done away by an act 
on the’ young woman’s part which caused tele- 
graphs and newspapers to be busy with her name, 
and made her more stared at when she appeared 
in public than anybody since the days of the 
Siamese twins. 

The Marquis de Cherville had’ for some time 
past devoted himself to training a filly for pretty 
Madame de B.——, the most timid of equestrians, 
and graceful of women.. The Marquis was really 
a charming specimen of the gilded youth of the 
noblest faubourg, but he had never ‘succeeded in 
ridding himself of one prejudice—he detested 
the daughters of Albion, and held the Lady Ara- 
bella in special abhorrence. 

The autumn previous, the Marigéts had stayed 
at a friend’s house in the Highlands. During the 
first days of his sojourn the Lady Arabella was 
there also. Her great wolf-dog nearly ate himup 
as he descended at the door, and the unreason- 
able damsel hated him in consequence. They 


annnnnsnnnal 
mained she excelled herself in outré opinions ang 


performances, in order to horrify her enemy, 
She nearly shot him by accident one morning, 
néver hesitated to express her conviction that he 
was @ muff, and physicked her dog lest he should 
run the risk of being poisoned from that nip at 
the Frenchman's calves. 

Naturally, neither forgot or forgave. The peep 
ess’s name had the same effect on the Marquis 
that a red rag has on a mad bull. He charged 
full tilt at Albion and its maids with bitte 
anathemas. In return, Lady Arabella made hig 
title synonymous with everything silly or effemi- 
nate ; whatever she wished to stigmatize as utterly 
unendurable she denominated a “de Cherville,” 
As they had scores of mutual friends both in 
England and France, of course each heard all 
the harsh criticisms pronounced by the other, 
and was spurred on to increased enmity. 

On an ill-fated Tuesday the Marquis was exer 
cising the filly in one of the broad alleys of the 
Bois. He was in an especially amiable mood, 
the most stylish possible costume—altogether quite 
a modern Apollo, Rush—whiz—fiash, out ofa 
narrow path that made so short a turn that no 
body but a maniac or an English woman would 
have ridden fast around it, darted Lady Arabella 
on the back of her fiend of an Irish mare. Ble 
saw nothing, and could not have checked the 
brute if she had seen. Like a cannon-ball, the 
Hibernian fury dashed against the filly, knocked 
her down, added a vicious kick, which settled 
the business, and, when the Marquis could real- 
ize anything, he found himself lying on the 
ground with his shoulder-blade broken, and the 
filly absolutely uttering a dying groan. 

Only Spitfire’s strength and her mistress’s 
quickness prevented their also having an ugly 
tumble. On they dashed, like a female imper- 
sonation of the Centaur, but, as soon as she could, 
Lady Arabella reined in the mare, and turned 
her, prancing and rearing with all her imps fully 
roused, ‘back to the spot where the accident oc- 
curred. 

The unfortunate Marquis was trying to raise 
himself from the earth. -His eyes met the lady's: 
each recognized an implacable foe. She looked 
contemptuously past the wounded man, gazed, 
for an instant, upon the quivering frame of the 
expiring filly, then regarded her own steed. She 
saw that not ascratcb had befallen the mare; then, 
without a word, or another glance at the pros- 
trate Frenchman, she put Spitfire at her speed, 
and vanished down the alley. Presently her 
groom appeared in view, but he was too much 
occupied getting within sight of his mistress to 
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notice any other mundane object. 
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Of course, before night the story was all over 
Paris. If the Marquis had been inclined to keep 
. thevaffair..a) secret he could not have done so. 
But he had no such desire. Gallant son of Gaul 
though he was, the blonde beauty’s cold-blooded 
disregard of the consequences of her reckless- 
ness, upset his self-control. He had the victim 
paried, and over her grave he erected a wooden 
yonument, with this inscription, 

«Fauverte, aged four years and eight months. 
Murdered May/10th,'18—, by Lady Arabella 
Grahame, Englishwoman.” 

The grave was at Montmorenci, and the. curi- 
osity-devoured Parisians rushed in shoals to read 
theepitaph, abuse the’ British peeress, and scat- 
ter garlands over the tomb of Fauvette. 

The Marquis submitted, with such patience as 
masculine nature can summon, to the decrees of 
the doctors, lay in bed, nursed his shoulder, and’ 
meditated some sweet revenge. Everybody was 
interested in his state, except the Lady Arabel!a. 
She played. with her bear, rode Spitfire, and made 
nosign. Wherever she appeared, people stared 
at her as if she were a Frankenstein monster ; 
but she seemed unconscious, and even Mrs. Mo- 
court dared not hint a word of reproof, or name 
the subject in her presence To add to the scan- 
dal; the history of her first meeting with the 
Marquis in the Highlands was narrated and en- 
larged, until the mildest form it took was, that 
she had set her wolf-dog on him, challenged him 
toa duel, and when he refused, fired a pistol at 
him. The overthrow of the filly was decided to 
bea deliberate attempt at assassination. 

De Cherville recovered from his hurt, but his 
wounded spirit was by no means healed. He 
flung gallantry to the winds. Sujported by the 
uianimous verdict of his friends, he resolved to 
treat the creature just as one would a man under 
similar circumstances. He sent’ his’ lawyer to 
her, demanding payment for the filly. Lady 
Arabella chanced to be in the court-yard, feeding 
her bear, as the legal emissary applied for admit- 
tance, having explained his business in the clear- 
tat latiguage. 

“Show him here,” said the irate daughter of 
the Grahames, when the footman repeated the 
Message as nearly as he dared. 

Into the court-yard marched the avocat, very 
stately and grand, but his composure gave way 
at the sight of the lady standing under a linden- 
tree with the half-grown cub, erect on his hind- 
legs, his forepaws resting-on her shoulder, bound 
oly by a chain, which looked: very frail and in- 
secure to the startled servant of justice. 

‘What are you skipping into the‘ air for?” 


disturbed by sundry growls from Bruin. 


unnatural movement on the lawyer’s part. ‘‘ Did 
you come from Charenton ?” 

“From the Marquis de Cherville,”” stammered 
be. C3 sen ee 
“Very little difference,” quoth her ladyship. 
“You came from  miad man) instead of a mad- 

house! What do you want?” 

The lawyer. explained, his eloquenée sorely 
Lady 
Arabella heard him through, burst out laughing, 
then rushed suddenly into a tremendous rage, 
and said, 

‘‘ Walk through that gate in half a second, or 
I'll set the bear on you!” 

She made a motion to undo the animal’s chain. 
Bruin was growling again, and showing his sharp, 
young teeth in a frightful grin. The lawyer 
gathered up his dignily, and the skirts of his 
long coat and fied, pursued by a burst of laugh- 
ter from Lady Arabella, in which the bear joined 
with alarming energy. The crest-fallen avocat 
returned to the Marquis to report his ill success, 
of course, embellishing his account, till, by the 
time it was thrice repeated, the story ran that 
Bruin had been set on him, and that he had nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. 

The Marquis was not inclined to forego ven- 
geance, nor was he at the end of his resources. 
He renounced the idea of a civil suit, and carried 
the matter into a more powerful court, so far as 
the world of fashion and the turf were concerned. 
Everybody knows that the Jockey Club in Paris 
is a tribunal from whose decisions no gentleman 
would dream of appealing and it has frequently 
been called on as umpire in equine difficulties. 

The case was brought before the club, and a 
unanimous verdict rendered against the Lady 
Arabella. She was reprimanded severely for her 
recklessness, and adjudged to pay the price of 
the filly. The decision was transmitted to the 
young woman, written on illuminated parchment; 
made awful by historical names and tremendous 
seals. 

The Lady Arabella rent the sheet carefully into 
sixteen pieces, crowded the ends into 4 small, 
white glove, and sent the whole back to the club 
in a dainty, silk-lined work-basket. 

She had committed the crowning insult—the 
unpardonable sin. If she had boxed the ears of 
the grandest duchess in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, society could not have been more outraged. 
The newspapers teemed with the quarrel, and 
Gavarin published caricatures of the British 
peéress. The market-women chose her name as 

& new expression of abuse for their wide vo- 
cabulary. The gamins chanted original songs of 
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short of a republican oytbreak could have roused 
such a disturbanee. English, and titled though 
she was, the verdict of White’s, and New-Market 
went against her. Punch, with his customary dis- 
loyalty, where the sacredness of the nobility is 
concerned, improved on Gavarnis’ caricatures, 
introducing the Earl, and several other prominent 
members of the illustrious family, The noble 
relations nearly went mad, and debated the pros, 
priety of immuring Lady Arabella in a private 
lunatic asylum—a design only relinquished from 
a fear of the retribution the abandoned young 
woman would surely work, sooner or later. 

The sole person, utterly unmoved, was. the 
Lady Arabella, Mrs, Mocourt wept herself half 
blind; the maids lived in hysterics; at. every 
sound in the street the male servants rushed to 
barricade the entrance, under the impression 
that the enraged populace, headed by the Mar- 
quis and the Jockey Club, were coming to tear 
the household limb from limb. But her ladyship 
preserved her composure unbroken, and even 
began an elaborate piece of embroidery as an 
occupation for her mornings. It was odd enough 
to see her sitting tranquilly at work, looking so 
beautiful and refined in her white draperies, 
while the people shouted her name in the streets, 
and her subordinates trembled in corners.. She 
was deaf to the entreaties of those faithful ad- 
herents that she would leave Paris—never, till 
the storm subsided; it should not be said she 
ran away! Some new excitement Jiverted pub- 
lic attention. Lady Arabella was left in quiet 
save so far as letters or daily demands from the 
Marquis were concerned. Then aprivate afflic- 
tion befell her; the cherished bear died so sud- 
denly that his demise was attributed to poison, 
but the culprit could not be discovered. 

So Lady Arabella rushed back to England in 
such haste that her servants had scareely time to 
pack the boxes She absolutely paid the Earl 
a visit, and conducted herself with such utter 
unconsciousness of having given offence, that the 
family was aghast at her assurance, but dared 
not so much as whistle. 

The Earl, softened by her charms, and the 
witty stories wherewith she lightened the patri- 
cian dulness of the castle, determined to set 
matters straight in spite of her; he could not 
help loving the wayward creature. He knew 
that the Marquis still besieged her with letters ; 
newspapers, averse to the fumily, kept the affair 
fresh in peoples’ minds, and he found somewhere 
a brilliant idea upon which he decided to act. 
He would write to de Cherville in his niece’s 
name, pry the price of the murdered filly, and 
end the scandal. 


ee I 

But no member of the Grahame race could 
ever do anything without first bringing the ma. 
ter before the family conclave. The consequencg 
was, that Lady Arabella discovered what wag 
going on, and descended, like an enraged Juno, 
on the august junta, when it was assembled for 
the purpose of concocting a suitable epistle, 

“You are writing a letter to the Marquisde 
Cherville,’”’ said she, and the instant the assem. 
bly heard her voice it- trembled, The tone was 
ominously calm. When Lady Arabella paused; 
the family knew she might be coaxed; but when 
she spoke with that slow coldness, the family 
had learned it would be safer to trifle with a lion, 
or any other wild animal of which she might 
chance to make a passing favorite. 

‘The family stared at the Earl, the Earl shook 
in his shoes, but feeling there was no escape 
said, haltingly, 

«My dear, I thought—we all thought-——’ 

“TI beg none of you will weary yourselves by 
so unusual an effort,’’ returned Lady Arabella, 
sweetly, as her noble relative broke down. 

‘This,’ said the Earl, making a dash at his 
dignity, ‘‘is—is a matter in which the family 
honor is concerned. You—you really must per 
mit us to—to act, my love.” ‘ 

** The family honor!’ quoth she. ‘ When was 
it grafted on the ancestral tree? Much Jack 
yonder knows about it.” 

Jack was a titled cousin, with many aristo- 
cratic follies written down against his name. 

‘I should think Mary would like to talk of it,” 
pursued her ladyship. Mary was a marchion- 
ess, who had not lived with her legal master for 
some years, of whom ill-natured people said that 
if her private diary could be printed, it would be 
the oddest chronicle since the days of Louis XIV, 

The marchioness, burst into a flood of hysteri- 
cal tears; the other women gathered sympathe- 
tically about her, and there would have been 
a very lachrymose scene if that blundering Jack 
had not thrown dirty water over her from a bou- 
quet-glass in his bewilderment. The feminines 
flew at him in a body, the marchioness ‘called 
him several names which had no place among his 
ancestral titles, but Lady Arabella interrupted 
the side tempest. 

‘‘One. moment,’’ said she,. ‘‘ You can follow 
up your private quarrels at any time, good’ peo- 
ple!, Just now I am the person under consider 


ation, and I want my affairs settled before I leave 
theroom. What have you tosay further, Lord Faul- 
conbridge?’’ she asked, turning toward the Earl. 
‘« Ifyou would only be reasonable !’’ he groaned. 
“ My 


“And I.a Grahame!’’ returned she. 





dear uncle, don’t expect impossibilities.”’ 
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Hler jest encouraged the relations to think she 
was giving Way, and there was a faint chorus of 
expostulation, which she checked unceremon- 


“ Ah, you want war!"’ said she. ‘ Well, you 
shall have it.”’ a 
“My dear niece !’’, began the Earl, but she had 
gone into one of her passions, and was past list+ 


“Take one step toward meddling with me, or 

ing that concerns me, now or in the future, 

and: I will make you long to emigrate in a body 

fosome South Sea island, where the Grahame 

game never was heard of,’’ cried she, in her 

dearest, most. deliberate voice, which sounded as 
bard as iron. ' 

New expostulations from the Earl, outcries 
from the women, threats from the men. ‘The 
Grahame blood was well up on all sides. But 
lady Arabella conquered. She stung each one 
of them neatly and fearfully in turn, she covered 
thegroup with confusion, paralyzed it with wrath, 
then added, 

“Do this if you dare—mind, if you dare!, I 
am Helena Faulconbridge’s granddaughter ! Some 
of you remember her, and were in the castle the 
night she set it on fire to punish’ this wonderful 
fumily for its insolence. I have as much courage 
ss she had, and more brains, I'll do worse than 
burn you in your beds, my cousins!” 

‘The women wept, the: men cursed, but stand- 
ing there in their midst, cold and white, the, girl 
looked so much like the portraits of the dreaded 
ancestress, whose name had scarcely been, men- 
tied aloud in forty years, till Lady Arabella 
uitéred it as a battle cry, that the whole troop 
was.speedily struck dumb.;, She saw her advan- 
tage, and followed it up without.mercy. 

“If you presume to interfere,’ she went.on, 
and her words cut like hail-stones, ‘if one among 
you, from Lord Faulconbridge down to the poor- 
est, neediest, laziest of the name—who prefers to 
be a fawning dependent, to earning his living 
like an honest man—has the intolerable imperti- 
Bence to meddle in this matter, I will write letters 
tothe newspapers in London and Paris denying 
this grand family’s authority to act, and if you 
use my name | will bring an action against you 
in a.court of justice.” 

She swept out of the room, and left the con- 
dave reduced to a state-of coma, 

, For three days she. made their waking hours 
forture by the pitiless lash of her tongue, all the 
time appearing in her. sweetest, gayest mood, and 
agonized their rest. in the quiet watches with fear- 
fol nightmares. She caused each in turn to dis- 
trr. ..e silence by hideous outcries, so that every- 








body rushed frantically througk the galleries in 
costumes more picturesque’ than decent, mad with 
fears that the girl. possessed by the spirit of old 
Helena had set fire to the illustrious mansion. 

Having tormented and friglitened them until 
he work ceased to be amusing. she summoned 
her faithful Mocourt, her private maid and men, 
and with scant leave-taking tothe Earl, and none 
whatever for the rest of the clan, she departed. 
Secret intelligence had reached her that the Mar- 
quis was coming to England, and though not in 
the least disposed to yield the conflict, she wanted 
a short armistice. 

So she and her train. floated over to Switzer- 
land, and for a time she was left in peace. But 
Mocourt’s passion for letter-writing; and her 
loyal desire to relieve the Earl's uneasiness, again 
exposed Lady Arabella to the enemy’s attacks. 

During the long midsummer days, while the 
Amazon was reposing amid the beauties of Inter- 
lachen, renewed epistles from the Marquis beset 
her, a daily shower, thicker than the locusts in 
Egypt. At iast, John: brought news to James, 
and James to the maid, and she to Mrs. Mocourt. 
The wretched old lady flew in despair to her 
pupil. The; Marquis had arrived, and set up his 
tent.in Interlachen!, She was so long in getting 
out her tidings that Lady Arabella lost patience. 

‘* You stupid old dear,” said slie, ‘‘ unless you 
speak and have done, I’ll not let you open your 
mouth fora week. What is the Earl at now?” 

“It’s not the Earl,’?.moaned Mocourt; ‘Its 
the Marquis—right opposite our hotel. Came this 
evening !”’ 

There never was. any counting on the way in 
which Lady Arabella would 1eceive unpleasant 
tidings. She saw fit to be immensely amused by 
this proceeding on the Frenchman’s part, and 
being rather tired of Interlachen and its loveli- 
ness, determined to give him the slip. 

At,break of dawn, she and her troop departed, 
and she did not allow them to rest till they 
reached Baden. But. in less than a week, the 
crowds that thronged the cvrsaal had a. fresh 
topic. of conversation. .The Marquis appeared ; 
the old stories were revived, and Lady Arabella 
stared at, as if she had been a two-faced woman, 
or any other startling monstrosity. 

‘Since he likes traveling he shall have enough 
of it,’” she vowed. + Heshall turn himself into 
a new addition of the Wandering Jew, if he fal- 
lows me.”’ 

Mocourt wept, maid and men groaned, but off 
they had to set. Along the Rhine went Lady 
Arabella and her flock, and the Marquis pursued. 
The adventure grew more interesting. The Ama- 





zon found excitement in eluding his pursuits, and 
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orced her people to submit to out-of-the-way 
routes and unheard-of disguises.’ But the Mar- 
quis proved as keen of scent as @ sléeuth-hound. 
No matter what cunning she displayed, | or’ how 
retired the spot in which she hid, there never 
were many days of quiet. He found her out, 
followed, and she again took up her march. She 
grew tired of obscure routes and small villages ; 
autumn had come, and she sought Berlin. In 
three days the newspapers announced the Frénch- 
man’s arrival, detailed the romance, ‘gave her 
portrait, made her once ‘more the mark of all 
eyes and tongues, 

‘She fled to Dresden’; the Marquis hunted her 
among the countless marvelous teapots, and again 
rendered life a burden. “She debated with her- 
self whether she should try Russia, and have the 
pleasure of meeting her enemy, with his nose 
frozen ; but recollecting that her own might freeze 
while she was enjoying his misfortune, she turned 
in another direction. 

She reached Munich. The Marquis was there 
six hours after. Away'to Prague; but the Mar- 
quis was on her track. She went ‘several’ days’ 
journey down the Danube, disguised as a peasant, 
with poor old Mocourt transformed ‘into a spec- 
tacled market-woman, ‘the maid’s existence ren- 
dered torture by an unbecoming dress, and John 
and James attired as huntsmen. To support the 
character properly, the men drank more beer 
than was wise, and told the whole ‘story to some 
English-speaking Germans on board. 

‘A boat passed as Lady Arabella sat on deck, 
looking like one of the disguised princesses of 
fairy tales. She beheld the Marquis’ tranquilly 
smoking his cigar. He lifted his traveling-cap 
courteously at sight of her, but she was too 
weary to enjoy the absurd side of the encounter. 
Instead of going on to the town where she had 
intended to stop, she halted at a wretched little 
village, in which there was no place to sleep, no- 
thing to eat, and no post-horse to carry her for- 
ward. The next morning steeds were provided ; 
away she dashed, and at the end of the day 
learned she had been traveling at the Marquis’s 
expense! He had sent the horses, and paid the 
bills. Lady Arabella actually cried from vexation. 

She got to Milan, but De Cherville was there 
before her. The story of the flight and pursuit 
had spread, and every tongue wagged in eager 
recitation. As she passed through the station, 
worn out, dusty, miserable, with her more mise- 

rable train, halfthe idle people in the town were 
collected to stare at her. 

Give in, she would not. The Marquis should 
be killed with fatigue, if she made a cripple or 
an idiot of herself in the work. 


ewe 
By rail to Bologna, Ancona, Rome. The My. 


quis enriched the telegraph by the occupation 
afforded it, ard saved ‘/his laziness a titesimy 
journey. He went to Genoa, dropped down’ 
Civita Vecchia, by steamer, and tet her inf) 
Eternal City, looking as amiable and élegant 
if he had just strolled out of his club on jy 
Boulevard ‘des Italiens. 

The stories followed and grew, but Lady Ay 
bella did not know that the imaginative Romay 
were adding fresh 'Yomance to the chronicle) } 
was said, and believed that there had been lo. 
passages between the two; that she had shy 
him in the Highlands from jealousy ; but noboly 
ventured to tell her ladyship. She received frp. 
quent letters from her pursuer ; encountered hin 
wherever she turned, on the’ Pincio, in Picture. 
galleriés: "If she took a box at the opera, het 
visible in one opposite.’ Worse than all, he 
adopted’ the plan of doing every sort of courtedts 
thing by her, and she began to understand thi, 
for the first time ‘in her life, she had met mon 
than her match. It annoyed her beyonil tie. 
sure ‘to’ discover that he was wonderfully hand. 
some, and not a day passed without her hearing 
of words and ‘deeds, which proved him possessed 
of a good head ‘and heart; and altogether she had 
to fight hard with herself in order to hate him 
as bitterly as was desirable. 

She went to Naples—sailed to Sicily. He con 
fronted her on the Via Toledo, and bowed to her 
in the shadow of Etna, having made her inland 
journey easy, and nearly driven her out. of he 
senses by his kindness, The very flowers 
admired in her room were placed there by his 
orders. All she could’ do was to fling them ont 
of the window, and then be ashamed of dis 
playing such weakness before such profound 
generalship. 

It was’ more than a year from the Tuckless 
Tuesday on which Lady Arabella and the Irish 
mare slew Fauvette and maimed the Marquis, 
that the damsel found herself in Florence. Nov, 
Florence is one of the most bewitching places 
this side of Paradise. Everybody does what he 
pleases there, and everybody elsé.talks about it, 
not in a censorious way, but with frank approval, 
imputes the most atrocious motives to oe 
thinking it no more harm to commit the’ sins 80 
openly canvassed. y ; 
The Marquis arrived; took rooms in fi 
Lady Arabella’s apartment ; sent her bouquets; 
followed her carriage on horseback ; quarreled 
with a man for nearly being run over by her 
coachman; watched her in her lége at the Per 
gola: and Florence caught up the romantic side 





of the story, and believed it, 
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There had becn a secret marriage; an unscru- 

rival had made'trouble at the very altar, 

y some proof-attested tale of the Marquis’s 
treachery. Lady Arabella fled in wrath, after a 
terrible scene, which the story-tellers elaborated 
with great talent. She had renounced him for- 
ger, rent her wedding-veil, flung the nuptial- 
ringat his feet, and rushed from the sacred edifice, 
calling down the vengeance of heaven upon her 
newly-plighted lord. The Marquis wanted an 
opportunity to clear himself from the ingeniously 
gneocted plot, and whithersoever she journeyed 
he pursued, besetting her with entreaties and 
prayers, to which she would not listen. 

But this narrative, interesting as it was, speedi- 
lppolied on the jaded appetites of Florentine 
gssips. They required something still more 
highly spiced. They reversed the incidents in 
the melodrama. It was Lady Arabella who had 


been denounced in the church ! 


Some fiend of a 


woman whom the Marquis had slighted, hired a 
‘vilain to trouble their peacef and he succeeded 
w well that the Marquis burst away with fright- 
falcurses. Since that evil hour he had scoured 
furope.to escape his bride, but she followed him 
merywhere, hoping against hope, trusting that 
timeand perseverance might clear up the mys- 
tery, or soften the Marquis into belief of her 


protestations. 


- This version of the chronicle reached poor old 
Mocourt at length, and her last glimmer of sense 
adreason gave way. She was worn toa sha- 


dow by endless pilgrimages over land and sea ;. 


her nerves had grown frailer than thread paper, 
md her religion a dumb fatalism, which let in 
moray of light, but this was the crowning blow. 


but between her gasps and sobs, 


She lay down on her bed determined to die; 


made so much 


worse in reaching the final consummation, that 
lady Arabella was disturbed, and rushed in to 
learn What had happened. At sight of her, Mo- 
court went off into spasms. Evidently, the first 
thing to be done was to restore the poor creature 
tocomposure. After Arabella had spilled a great 
e of aromatic vinegar over her, scorched her 

ammonia, and dosed her with red ink, which 
the mistook for lavender, Mocourt was able to sit 
tp, wring her hands, and weep like a fountain, 


which did her good. 


“What on earth is the matter?’ cried Lady 
Arabella, ‘Is it your stomach or your heart?” 


“Oh, oh,’’ squeaked Mocourt. 


“Don’t laugh 


=yoa’ll make me worse than ever. I’d as soon 


poor old dear,’’ said her pupil. 
Pose anything has happened! 





, fee you laugh at your own funeral.”’ 
- gh at y 
“IT only wanted to cheer you upa little, my 


“I don’t sup- 
You are com- 





pletely worn out, and the least thing upsets your 
nerves.”’ 

‘It’s not my nerves !’’ moaned Mocourt.. ‘' Oh, 
what will the Earl say? I shall be blamed; the 
whole family will believe it my fault; they'll all 
pounce on me; I know they will!’’ 

‘Let me see them try it!’’ returned Lady Ara- 
bella. “But what is it they will think your 
fault ?”’ 

“The whole story!’ Oh, nothing so dreadful 
ever happened to anybody! My poor dear girl— 
my own love!” 

She began to kiss her former él2ve, and dampen 
her with fresh tears. Lady Arabella was forced 
tosubmit for fear the wretched old soul would 
become an utter lunatic if not humored. 

‘Now try to tell me what troubles you,” she 
said, after Mrs. Mocourt was restored once again 
to a semblance of composure. 

So, in a series of jerky squeaks, interspersed 
with much red-lavender drinking, the old lady 
related the slanders in their full atrocity. Her 
listener quailed for the first time. It occurred to 
her that she was paying rather dearly for grati- 
fying her obstinacy, and her love of wayward 
freaks. But she had self-control enough left to 
hide the full: extent of her dismay from poor 
Mocourt, 

‘*Tt doesn’t matter what the Florentines say,’ 
she averred. ‘They are noted for never telling 
the truth—the English: and Americans here are 
worse than the natives.’’ 

“Slander is always believed,’’ groaned. Mo- 
court; ‘‘everywhere, and always will be, this 
side of heaven.” 

There was so much truth in the assertion, that 
Lady Arabella, staggered for an instant, and 
could not speak. 

“Slander will fly of itself,” sobbed Mocourt, 
waxing oracular in her anguish. ‘The winds 
carry it; the birds of the air repeat it; just re- 
member your Virgil!» Remember how it always 
is,’ she continued, shaking like an inspired 
Pythoness,' between the effects of her own elo- 
quence, and her dread of rousing her friend's 
anger. ‘‘ Look at history; read the newspapers ; 
no, don’t; they’re not fit Oh, oh, if you 
would only have listened to me!’’ 

«What can I do?’’ asked Lady Arabella, al- 
most humbly. 

“For Heaven’s sake, pay the man, and go 
straight back to England,”’ shrieked Mocourt. 

**To be nagged by the whole tribe! Never!’’ 
cried Arabella. 

“The wretch ought to bekilled. These stories 
all come from him, I am sure,’’ wept Mocourt. 
‘¢ Hideous monster !”’ 
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‘¢Don’t slander his personal appearance. He 
is very handsome!” 

“T never look at him. I turn my head always, 
and we meet him so often that I feel like a te-to- 
totum,’’ gurgled Mocourt. 

‘*T have a dozen of his photographs,’’ replied 
Lady Arabella. ‘‘ He sent meso many I got tired 
of tearing them up. But, come, you must go to 
sleep now.” 

*+T shall never sleep again,’’ replied the gover- 
ness, in a tone as despairing as Macbeth’s. ‘If 
we stayed here a twelvemonth, I should not doze 
during the whole time!” 

But Lady Arabella secretly vowed that she 
should slumber tranquilly within two hours. She 
administered a dose of morphine in the lavender, 
and at last Mocourt buried her tear-stained face 
in the pillows, and slept in spite of herself. 

Lady Arabella bent over her, kissed the wrink- 
led forehead, filled with remorse when she saw 
how sorely her kind old friend had aged during 
the past weary year. She went softly out of the 
room to visit the maid, whe was ill in bed with a 
feverish cold, but heard only|a new monologue 
of entreaties, and fied in haste. James met her, 
respectful, but full of grievances, and John’s 
voice rose from below stairs, crooning a dismal 
chant, interspersed with drunken hiccoughs. 

The old palace turned into a dungeon, in which 
she could not breathe another instant. . She 
ordered: James to call the carriage, and bid a 
groom take her saddle-horse outside the San Gallo 
Gate. She arrayed herself in her habit, put ona 
thick veil, drove outside the town, and mounted 
her horse. She would not let the groom follow. 
The carriage could go up to Fiesolé, and wait for 
her there. She would drive home. 

So she rode up the winding road, and by the 
time she reached the quaint old town, it was al- 
most sunset. Beyond stretched a road where 
she could have a good gallop. But first she 
reined in her horse, and sat looking down upon 
the beautiful scene spread out beneath her, though 
it was half-hidden from her eyes by an unaceus- 
tomed rush of tears. 

She was looking back over her life, so lonely 
and unsatisfactory, in spite of itsysplendor. She 
regretted now the unfeminine spirit which had 
animated her in this contest with the Marquis. 
She tried to shift the blame from her own shoul- 
ders, but it was impossible. It: had been such 
idiotic folly—worse! Scandal had attacked her 
now, and would never leave her alone till she was 
dead. She had always relied on: the purity of 
her motives and conduct to ‘keep the coarsest 
tongue from assailing her name; but she realized 
at length that no human being who transgresses 
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the set laws of society can escape. Her exalted 


rank would only make the tale more widely 
spread—every man’s hand, or worse, every my. 
man’s hand, would be against her. 

She cried a little, then she took refuge ip. 
thoughts of the Marquis. She could not help. 
fancying how pleasant such care and attentionas 
he had shown during the past months would bg 
if fate had not put it out of their power to be 
friends. Then she grew angry with herself fy 
such silly imaginings, wiped away her tears, and 
set off at a mad canter. 

She thought she heard horse’s hoofs behind 
her, and rode the faster. Her fiery gray took 
fright at some object in the road, shied suddenly, 
stumbled fell, and, for the first time in her life, 
Lady Arabella was thrown from the saddle, 

When she came to her senses, she was neithés 
dead or harmed. She had been moved to the 
road-side, where was a stone bench under ag 
image of the Virgin—a fountain at a little dig 
tarice. Somebody was standing beside her; he’ 
turned at a sound she uttered. She was face to 
face with the Marquis! 

«Don’t try to move,’’ he said. 
you some more water.”’ 

She had no intention of stirring, simply be 
cause she could ‘not. She Jeaned back helpless, 
faint. He looked so handsome in the soft twis 
light, standing bareheaded before her, his dreain)- 
eyes full of interest, his voice so gentle. 

‘sT—I should like to get back. I can ridenoy 
I think,’’ was the first remark she hazarded. 

But she was informed that her horse had gab 
loped back to Fiesolé, and his had followedit, 
A ragged: boy passed, and the Marquis ordered 
him to send on a carriage he would find waiting 
in the village square. 

‘¢T—I can’t thank you,”’ she murmured,’ 

‘¢There is no need!” he replied. . ‘I am very 
grateful that I was able to help you.”’ 

Was it possible that he did not recognize her 
in the dim light? If he remembered her conld 
he stand there and talk like that? She must make 
her identity known. His scorn and anger would 
be a little punishment for all her silly conduct— 
she would have applied a harsher name now. 

‘* Perhaps, if you had known, you would not 
have helped me,” she began, had to stop a little, 
then vexed with her own timidity, went on ina 
firmer tone, ‘Iam Lady Arabella Grahame.” 

“Of course, I know it!’ he exclaimed. “Of 
all human beings I could have aided, I am most 
thankful that it was you.” 

The conquered Amazon sank back in her seat, 
and burst into a fit of weeping as tumultuous as 
if she had been sixteen. 


“Let me giv 
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wJ—I can’t bear it,’’ she gasped, then was so 

year hysterics for the first time in her life, that 

jecould neither speak nor hear, could do no- 

thing but sob, and choke, and make faces. 

When the faculty of hearing returned, she con- 


help, daded that she had gone stark, staring mad. 
ion as fier sdnses refused to give credence to the words 
uld be, ihe Marquis poured out. He was in the middle 
"tobe HF rhis speech, and evidently supposed she had 


heard what. went before. 

«You will drive me from you; but, at least, it 
sacomfort to say it—I love you!—I love you! 
[can’t tell when it began. I think now in the 
atly days of my unmanly pursuit. But, since 
denly, then I have followed, because to breathe the same 
rlif, Mir with you, catch sight of your face, was heaven 
jelf—the only happiness I could ever hope 


either fr.” 
to the lady Arabella checked her sobs, held her 
ler an Bring senses fast, sat upright, and stared at 


le dis. 
ar; he’ 
ace to 


him. 

“«You—you are punishing me too severely,”’ 
desaid. ‘‘ Be generous; content yourself with 
ering saved my life. Don’t laugh at me.” 


egivé # “(an you think it?” he cried, ‘I love you, 

Isy—I love you! I know I am wrong to per- 
ly be Beate you, now; but try to think kindly of me— 
ples, Bitlerate me.” 


t twis 
ream) « 


like a handsome, hero in the by-gone days of 
ddivalry, he sank on his knees, and told his story, 
ind she listened, entranced, while the nightin- 
€ how sang a soft refrain to his words, and the 
l.. . Bislisn. moon rose suddenly from behind the hills, 
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at least, to be ranked among your friends—I will 
ask no more as yet. I will be patient as man 
never was; Hive on a look—a smile——”’ 

He stopped abruptly. Some incoherent ex- 
clamation she uttered, made him lift his eyes to 
hers. He read the consciousness which had sud- 
denly dawned upon her own soul. During these 
months in which he had played so important a 
part in her life she had learned to love him! In 
an instant the truth became so familiar that she 
could hardly believe she had never known it be- 
fore. 

It was sometime before they remembered the 
proprieties of life. By this they had talked 
themselves far past the possibility of misunder- 
standing. 

The carriage drove up, and halted near. 

De Cherville led her toward it. He was saying, 

‘** You will even consent to go to England, and 
gratify the Earl, by having the marriage at 
home?” 

‘I will do whatever you tell me,’’ she an. 
swered, trying to laugh, and beginning to cry- 
‘«It’s of no use for me to rebel! The Amazon is 
tamed, and I am glad to relinquish the charge of 
her.”’ 

The family beamed with delight, welcomed the 
prodigal rapturously, and the Earl madeaspeech so 
full of remarkable similes and tautological strophes 
that it was considered the crowning effort of his 
life. 

The approaching nuptials were announced, and 
Paris went wild with astonishment, but consoled 
itself by deciding that the Marquis had given in 
to English manners and habits, until he was as 
mad as the maddest Briton of them all. 


MY LITTLE WIFE AND T. 
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Though our home be plain, that never teazes, 
My little wife and I; 
Though a humble cot right well it pleases, 
My little wife and I. 
The reason why we are content, 
We do not fear to labor, 
And though in toil our time is spent, 
We envy not our neighbor. 


We never dream of ill for the morrow, 
My little wife and I; 
But take what may come, be it joy or sorrow, 
My little wife and I. 
The reason why we do not fret, 
And you'd do well to try it; 
We ne'er have found a person yet, 
That was the gainer by it. 


d gall Bui floated in glory, up the sky. 
edit, § “Speak to me!’ he pleaded. ‘Tell me that. 
dered §lion’t seem a complete stranger! Let me lope, 
niting 
very 
» her 
could 
make We are traveling o'er life’s road together, 
rould My little wife and I; 
ict— We are happy in fair or stormy weather, 
4 My little wife and I. 
| not The reason why is very plain, 
There’s nothing queer about it; 
ittle, We never give each other pain, 
in a When we can do without it. 
Ruy h 
We have toiled o’er many a road most dreary, 

“Of My little wife and I; 
most But our hearts were light, when our feet were weary. 

My little wife and T; 

The reason why we journeyd on, 

erat, Since hand in hand we started, 
1s as We ne’er have.seen the battle won, 

By those that were faint hearted. 

Vou. LXVI.—13 











“PRETTY POLLY PEMBERTON.” 


BY FANNIE HODGSON BURNETT. 


CHAPTER I. 
“Pretry Potty P.” 

‘*FRAMLEIGH,” ventured little Popham. ‘You 
haven’t spoken for half an hour, by Jupiter !’’ 

Framleigh—Capt. Gaston Framleigh, of the 
Guards—did not move. He had been sitting for 
some time before the window, in a position more 
noticeable for ease than elegance, with his arms 
folded upon the back of his chair; and he did 
not disturb himself, when he condescended to 
reply to his youthful admirer and ally. 

“Half an hour?’’ he said, with a tranquil, half 
drawl, which had a touch of affectation in its 
coolness, and yet was scarcely pronounced enough. 
to be disagreeable, or even unpleasant. ‘‘ Haven’t 
sa 

“No, you have not,” returned Popham, en- 
couraged by the negative amiability of his man- 
ner. “Iam sure itis halfan hour. What's up?’’ 

“Up?” still half abstractedly. ‘Nothing! 
Fact is, I believe I have been watching a girl!” 

Little Popham sprang down, for he had been 
sitting on the table, and advanced toward the 
window, hurriedly, holding his cigar in his hand. 

“I girl!” he exclaimed. ‘Where? What 
sort of a girl?” 

“ As to sort,” returned Framleigh, “I don’t 
know the species. A sort of girl I never saw 
before. But, if you wait, you may judge for 
yourself. She will soon be out there in the gar- 
den again. She has been darting in and out of 
the house for the last twenty minutes.”’ 

“Out of the house?” said Popham, eagerly. 
“Do you mean the house opposite ?”’ 

* Jen.” 

«« By Jupiter !’’ employing his usual mild ex- 
pletive, ‘‘ look here, old fellow, had she a white 
dress on, and geranium-colored bows, and——”’ 

“Yes,” said Framleigh. ‘‘And she is rather 
tall for such @ girl; and her hair is cut, on her 
round white forehead, Sir Peter Lely fashion, 
(they call it banging, I believe,) and she gives 
you the impression, at first, of being all eyes, 
great dark eyes, with——” 

“Long, curly, black lashes,” interpolated Pop- 
ham, with enthusiasm. ‘‘ By Jupiter! I thought 
so! Its pretty Polly P.”’ 

He was so evidently excited, that Framleigh 
looked up with a touch of interest, though he 
was scarcely a man of enthusiasm himself. 
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“Pretty Polly P.!’’ he repeated. “Rather, 
miliar mode of speech, isn't it? Who is pu 
Polly P.?” 

Popham, a good-natured, sensitive little felloy, 
actually colored. / 

‘‘ Well,” he admitted, somewhat confusedly, 
“I dare say it does sound rather odd, to People 
who don’t know her; but [ can assure you, 
leigh, though it is the name all our fellows 
to give her with one accord, I am sure ther 
not one of them who means it to appear dim 
spectful, or—or even cheeky,’’ resorting, indy 
peration, t6 slang. ‘‘She is not the sort of gy 
a fellow would ever be disrespectful to, em 
though she is such a girl—so jolly and innogay, 
For my part, you know, I'd face a good deal, mj 
give up a good deal, any day, for pretty Polly? 
and I’m only one of a many.” 

Framleigh half smiled, and then looked out 
the window again, in the direction of the how 
opposite. 

‘‘Daresay,”’ he commented, placidly. “4 
very laudably, too. But you have not told 
what the letter P. is intended to signify. ‘P 
Polly P.’ is agreeable and alliterative, but ind 
nite. It might mean Pretty Polly Popham.” 

“I wish it did, by Jupiter!” cordially, 
with more color; ‘‘but it does not. It 
Pemberton !” , 

‘‘Pemberton !”’ echoed Framleigh, with an in 
tonation almost savoring of disgust. ‘ You don't 
mean to say she is that Irish fellow’s daughter.’ 

‘*She is his niece,’ was the answer, ‘and thal 
amounts to the same thing, in her case. Sheba 
lived with old Pemberton ever since she wa 
four years old, and she is as fond of him as ii 
he was a woman, and her mother; and heis 
fond of her as if she was his daughter; but 
couldn't help that. Every one is fond of her.” 

‘‘Ah!” said Framleigh. ‘Isee. As yousy, 
‘She is the sort of girl.’ ”’ 

‘There she is, again!’ exclaimed Popham, 
suddenly. 

And there she was, surely enough, and the 
had a full view of her, geranium-colored bows and 
all. She seemed to be a trifle partial to thos 
geranium-colored bows, Not too partial, how 
ever, for they were very nicely put on. Her 
and there, down the front of ‘her white morning 
dress, one prettily adjusted on the side of he 
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air, one on each trim, slim, black kid slipper. 
Ifthey were & weakness of hers, they were by 
go means an ‘inartistic one. And as she came 
jown the garden-walk, with a little flower-pot in 
her hands—a little earthen-pot, with some fresh 
goseleaved little plant in it—she was pleasant to 
jk at, pretty Polly P.—very pleasant: and Gas- 
tw Framleigh was conscious of the fact. 

ft was only a small place, the house opposite, 
sid the garden was the tiniest of gardens, being 
alya few yards of greund, surrounded by iron 
nilings. Indeed, it might have presented any- 
thing but an attractive appearance, had pretty 
Pilly P. not so crowdéd it with bright bloom. 
lisminiature-beds were full of brilliantly-colored 
fowers, blue-eyed lobelia, mignonette, scarlet 
gfaniums, a thrifty rose or so, and numerous 
msturtiums, with ferns, and much pleasant, hum- 
begreenery. There were narrow boxes of flow- 
eupon every window-ledge, a woodbine climbed 
tind the door, and, altogether, it was a very 
diferent place from what it might have been, 
‘B wder different circumstances. 

And, down the graveled path, in the midst of 
ilthis flowery brightness, came Polly, with her 
pliant to set out, looking not unlike a flower her- 
wif. She was very busy, in a few minutes, and 
shewent about her work almost like an artist, 
fidrishing her little trowel, digging a nest for 
her plant, and touching it, when she transplanted 
iis tenderly as if it had been a day-old baby. 
She was so earnest about it, that, before very 
lng, Framleigh was rather startled by hearing 
ler begin to whistle, softly to herself, and, seeing 
thit'the sound had grated upon him, Popham 
wlored and laughed half-apologetically. | 

“It is a habit of hers,” he said. “She hardly 
knows when she does it. She often does things 
wher girls would think strange. But she is not 
lke other girls.”’ 

Framleigh made no reply. He remained silent, 
iid simply looked at the girl. He was not in the 
nest communicative of moods, this morning ; he 
ws feeling gloomy and depressed, and not a 
little irritable, as he did, now and then. He had 
fiod'reason, he thought, to give way to these fits 
if gloom, occasionally ; they were not so much 
ittnamiable habit as his enemies fancied ; he 
tad some ground for them, though he was not 
proie to enter into particulars concerning it. 
(tainly he never made innocent little Popham, 
“lambkin Popham,” as one of his fellow-officers 
ted called him, in a brilliant moment, his corifi- 
tutte. He liked the simple, affectionate little 
flow; and found his admiration soothing; but 
te'time had’ not yet arrived) when the scales 
Wyet liaving fallen from his eyes, he could read 
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such guileless, almost insignificant problems as 
‘*Lambkin’’ Popham clearly. 

So his companion, only dimly recognizing the 
outward element of his mood, thought it signified 
@ distate for that soft, scarcely unfeminine, little 
piping of pretty Polly’s, and felt bound to speak 
a few words in her favor. 

‘‘She is not a masculine sort of girl, at all, 
Framleigh,” he said. ‘‘ You would be sure to 
like her, The company fairly idolize her.” 

*¢ Company !” echoed Framleigh, ‘‘ What com- 
pany ?”’ 

‘Old Buxton’s company,” was the reply. 
“The theatrical lot at the Prince’s, you know, 
where she acts.” 

Framleigh had been bending ivrward, to watch 
Polly patting the mould daintily, as she bent 
over her flower-bed; but he drew back at this, 
conscious of experiencing a shock, far stronger 
and more disagreeable than the whistling had 
caused him to feel. 

An actress !’’ he exclaimed, in an annoyed 
tone. 

‘¢ Yes, and she works hard enough, too, to sup- 
port herself, and help old Pemberton,’’ gravely. 

‘* The worse for her,”” with impatience. ‘‘ And 
the greater rascal old Pemberton, for allowing it.” 

It was just at this moment that Polly looked 
up. She raised her eyes carelessly to their win- 
dow, and doing so, caught sight of them both. 
Young Popham blushed gloriously, after his usual 
sensitive fashion, and she recognized him at once. 
She did not blush at all, herself, however; she 
just gave him an arch little nod, and a delightful 
smile, which showed her pretty, white teeth, 
and then she went so far as to hold up for his 
inspection her hands, displaying to him the 
earth-stains the gardening operations had left. 

«Let us—let us go across to her,” burst forth 
little Popham. ‘I will introduce you, and 

Framleigh opened his eyes, 

“Let us!” he repeated. ‘By George! You 
don’t stand on ceremony, it seems, with your 
little Polly P., if that is your style.” 

** She doesn’t care about ceremony. You know, 
I told you, she was not like other girls. It isn’t 
her way to be ceremonious,”’ explained her cham- 
pion. 

“T should judge not,”’ from Framleigh, dryly; 
and then his eye caught once more by the gera- 
nium-colored bows, he relented suddenly. ~If 
it is allowable,” he added, “let us go, by all 
means. She is a pretty creature.” 

It was only that outward charm he thought of 
as he spoke, and of that only he thought, as he 
followed his companion down stairs. Only be- 
cause she was a ‘pretty creature,” and because 
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his mood was a dull one, he cared to speak to the 
girl. If the truth must be confessed, he was 
making the great blunder of rather superciliously 
classing her with a dozen or so other pretty act- 
resses he had met. He had known many in his 
day, particularly in his budding youth, and his 
recollections of them, of the pink and pearl pow- 
dered Celestines, and Maries, and Leyettes, were 
not always of the pleasantest description. She 
might be a wise little girl enough, this pretty 
Polly P. Certainly she was wise enough to study 
through a window, but he scarcely cared to form 
her acquaintance. 

Still he found himself following Popham down 
the stairs, and across the street; and the next 
thing, there he stood, on the narrow gravel-path, 
between the over-running borders of blue, deep, 
deep-blue lobelias ; and Polly was looking straight 
into his eyes. It was a way of hers, to look very 
straight into a man’s eyes, when she talked to 
him, and she looked very straight at Framleigh. 
Truth to tell, she was taking stock of him, some- 
what severely. As to Framleigh himself, he was 
conscious of appearing rather inane and foolish. 
Ne had nothing to say, and in a very few minutes 
began to anathematize Popham inwardly, for 
bringing him into the scrape. 

‘Your flowers seem to thrive wonderfully,” he 
hazarded, as an original remark. 

«* My flowers always do,” she answered. ‘I 
suppose it is because I am so fond of them.”’ 

‘«One may be sure of that,’’ he returned, mak- 
ing a languid effort at tacking together such a 
gallant speech as would have pleased Marie or 
Celestine. ‘‘ Their thriving would be a natural con- 
sequence of your being fond of them, of course.” 

If she had simpered, or blushed, it would have 
been just what he had expected; but she did 
neither; she opened her immense, densely-dark, 
gray eyes, gave her shoulders a little shrug, and 
laughed at him, ‘‘at,”’ not ‘‘with” him, be it re- 
marked, though her laugh was by no means ill- 
natured. But though she made no other com- 
ment, that one moment showed Framleigh his 
blunder, and proved to him that he had, by his 
own act, given this sharp, unrefined young wo- 
man the upper hand. She walked up the short 
path with them, stopping every step or so to tie 
up 2 plant, or clear away. a dead leaf, and it was 
toward Popham all her small efforts to please 
were directed. And her mode of entertaining 
him had a sort of originality in it It would 
have been amusing to a man, in an amiable mood, 
to hear her odd talk. Her bits of gossip about 
theatres and theatre people; her straightforward 
enjoyment of theatrical jokes; her unconscious 
tendency to innocent slang, was a racy enough 





ronnie 
combination, even if a trifle startling, at times, to 


people unused to the style. 

‘We are rehearsing new piece, Mr, 
ham,”’ she said. ‘‘Something about a lo af 
French and German students. I ama grisetie, 
with a horrible old mother, and there ig a Wicked 
marquis in it, who drugs me, and tries to ma 
away with me; but Franz stops him. Franz is ny 
lover, you know, with big, yellow mustaches, ani 
long hair, and a big pipe. I am Desirie, ani 
Josie Benson is Angelique; in fact, there ares 
lot of us; and we have a party at the roomgf 
Franz and Victor; and we dance and drink 
toasts, and I sing ‘ Vive I’ Militaire,’ because there 


is a little lieutenant there, and I want, to make § 


Franz jealous. Montmorenci is_ making ny 
dresses now. Come into the house and see them,” 
Wondering who Montmorenci was, Framleigh 
obeyed Miss Polly’s ‘‘ This way, if you please,” 
by following her into the parlor, a small, bright, 
square room, with much pretty, inexpensive ad- 
ornment about it. ‘* Montmorenci’’ was sewing 
at the window, and proved to be Polly’s duenna, 
costumer, aad commander-in-chief; and her rich 
Milesian accent was rather a grotesque accom 
paniment to her noble name. Truth .to tell, re 
port had whispered that ‘Montmorenci” was 
merely a result of the good taste of a manager, 
who, in Madame’s theatrical days, had preferred 
that name to the less striking one of O’ Whiffiker, 

‘“<’An’ is it wan of Mister Popham’s frinds ye 
are?’ commented the lady. ‘‘ On me sowl, then, 
I’m glad to say yez; fur it’s Popham that’s-a good 
young man, an’ a thrue frind to Polly there, ever 
since she was a slip of a gurl, playin’ in the 
Fairy Cave, at the pantomime.” 

Framleigh bowed with a grave air, as he seated 
himself. 

‘‘When a man finds himself among such peo- 
ple,” he was saying to himself, ill-humoredly, 
«he may as well resign himself to it as, calmly 
as possible; but I wish I had stayed where I was, 
confound it !’’ 

Yet, notwithstanding his irritated feelings 
feeling brought about, I may add, more by.that 
consciousness that he had blundered, than by 
anything else, though he would not, have con 
fessed it—he watched Polly, in spite, of himself 
There was no denying that the girl was ten time 
handsomer than he had given her credit for, at 
the first glance. She was taller than he hai 
thought her, or looked taller in the little: room; 
her figure was more perfect ; the manner in which 
her head was set upon her shoulders was actually 
faultless; the round, white forehead, shadowel 
by that picturesque, quaint, fringe of hair, ¢o few 
women can effect without looking fast, was with 
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gut fault too; and her eyes. Oh! her eyes, so } an’ smooth-tongued, and light-hearted as a burd, 


péllow, so large-irised, so changeable. Those 
eyes themselves were a stage property, and 
yithout a'single other attraction, would have been 
worth so much per week. 
«J wonder if she languishes at the men in the 
poxes with them,”’ thought Framleigh. But, mind 
, he would not have made such a cowardly, 

ental comment, if he had been in a respectable 
frame of mind. 
- But little recked Polly, whether his opinions 
were flatiering, or otherwise, just or unjust. She 
jas amusing herself and Popham, rattling on at 
gfine rate about this new piece of old Buxton’s. 
She seemed quite to enjoy the thought of taking 
pert in it. She was not a star among her fellow- 
griistes, never had been, and never would be, 
though her pretty face and charming good-naiure 
made her such a favorite; but if she was nota 
star, certainly she enjoyed her part of the work 
far more than if she had been the adored object 
@fthe people’s most feverish admiration. Al) 
her parts were simple ones, calculated to show 
her picturesque, innocent beauty and ‘naive viv- 
ascity; and even old stagers who knew, and had 
known from the first, that Mademoiselle Pauline 
(see play bills) would never make a Siddons, 
were pleasantly impressed, and were quite en- 
raptured with her bright way of filling her little 
ports, and singing her artless songs. And what 
# favorite she was with the Montmorenci. How 
the good soul fell in with her moods, and laughed 
ather jokes, and delighted in her triumphs ; for, 
ifher theatrical triumphs were small, Polly had 
triumphs of another class, not to be slighted. 
Was not old Buxton himself ready to marry her 
of hand, and make her manageress of the Prin- 
te’syat any moment? Did not that aristocratic 
dd sinner, Lord Cairngorm, throw her bouquets, 
tight after night, and had he not once even sent 
her ‘a diamond bracelet; which Miss Polly, to her 
credit be it spoken, had packed back to him, ‘per 
bearer, with a message that ought to have ex- 
tinguished him, if it did not? Did not half-a- 
dozen ‘‘heavy swells” congregate in the green- 
tom, after the evening’s performance was over, 
just with the hope of gaining a few werds with 
her; and had not the whole —th regiment, sta- 
fioned at Banmulloch, fallen in love with her, in 
Sbody? And all this the Montmorenci confided 
totheir visitor. in a triumphant aside, while Polly 
was chatting with Popham. 

“An’ it’s few gurls of her age, but would have 
their heads turned off their shoulders wid the 
flattery of the men; fur, sure enough, some of 
them makes great fools of themselves. But, 
Polly, faith, it’s Polly knows how to be winnin’, 





an’ yet kape thim at arms-length.”’ 

And so passed the time. Polly filling the soul 
of her young adorer with ecstasy with her good 
spirits ; the Montmorenci rambling on in the best 
of humors; Framleigh professing to listen, but 
alternately criticizing Polly, and finding himself 
mentally entangled by her fresh face, and radiant 
eyes. He was glad when Popham, after an ar- 
dent struggle, summoned up resolution to rise 
from his chair, to make his adieus. He was glad 
it was over. 

But if Framleigh was not sorry to leave this 
dubious field, he left it with polite dignity, at 
least. He bowed his straight six feet of height 
suavely before the placid Montmorenci, and the 
grisette’s cap she was making ; he bent low before 
Polly, and replied by polite equivocation to her 
faint hope that they might see him again; and he 
stood uncovered on the path before the door, 
while Popham lingered on the threshold. 

“If you will only let me send you some roots 
and things, you know, Miss Pemberton,”’ he 
heard Popham say, ‘I will go to Pruner’s to-day, 
and pick out the best he has, and—and I shall 
be delighted. I should like,” almost pathetic- 
ally, “‘to see something I had given you, grow in 
your garden, and to know you took care of it.” 

But, though he heard this, Framleigh had not 
heard what Polly had said to her friend, in the 
hall, when his own back was turned. . 

“T say, Teddy,” she had observed, with the 
usual admixture of naiveté and slang phrase, 
* your friend is an awful swell, isn’t it? He is 
a bigger swell than Cairngorm or Delaplayne, 
any day. Never mind bringing him again. I 
don’t like him.” 





CHAPTER Il. 

“Mrs. Pompurey’s ‘ Evenrna. 

Bur when she said this, Polly knew nothing 
of that ‘evening’ of Mrs. Pomphrey’s. And, 
for the matter of that, how could she know any- 
thing about it? She had never been called upon 
to assist at one of the Pomphrey ‘‘ evenings” 
before, and accordingly did not anticipate that 
pleasure. But it came, nevertheless. Mrs. Pom- 
phrey was young, Mrs. Pomphrey was fair, Mrs. 
Pomphrey’s pet insanity was a tendency to break 
out into amateur theatricals. At Christmas-tide, 
this tendency usually evinced itself most strongly, 
and it was ‘at Christmas-tide that Polly found 
herself drawn, somehow or other into her ser- 
vice. ‘A young lady, who had promised to enact 
the part of a certain attractive little Marquise, 
in a certain little comedy, had proved herself in- 





capable, and, rather to the relief of her fellow- 
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amateurs, it must be confessed, had thrown up 
her part. Mrs. Pomphrey was in despair. Only 
a week left, and nobody, positively nobody, to 
rely upon! Did not somebody know somebody? 
Did not anybody know anybody? She almost 
tore her charmingly-dressed hair, And then, 
one of the more youthful amateurs, who had 
seen Desirte, and had, of course, been despe- 
rately enamored of that harmless young syren, 
ventured to speak up in her behalf. 

««J—ah—think—ah—I know some one who 
would do,” he said, making a transparent effort 
not to look eager. ‘‘There’s—ah—a girl at old 
Buxton’s—the Prince’s, you know, who does 
such things well. Pemberton, her name is. Per- 
haps you could engage her for the part.” 

“Pretty Polly P.!” exclaimed a languid, elderly 
dandy. ‘By Jove, yes! Let us have her, by 
all means. Pretty Polly P. will carry us through, 
without a blunder.” 

Mrs. Pomphrey took out her tablets and a 
pencil, with an air of resolution. 

.4;What is her address?’ she demanded. 
‘Where shall I find her? I will put it down, 
now, and call on her this afternoon.” 

And she did call on Polly, and, finding Polly 
at home, by dint of some seductive argument, 
persuaded Polly to promise to take the part. 

Thus, on this eventful ‘‘ evening,’’ Polly found 
herself figuring upon the small, elaborate stage, 
and appearing before the rose-colored, silk cur- 
tains, to receive additional applause from an en- 
thusiastic audience, which had fallen in love with 
her pretty, innocent face and lovely figure at 
first sight. 

But it is not with this part of Mrs. Pomphrey’s 
“evening” we have to do; it is with what oecur- 
red after the acting was over, and people, both 
audience and actors, were mingling on level 
ground, flirting, flattering, dancing, jesting, and 
scandalizing. Then, I am obliged to say, Polly's 
occupation has gone. On the stage, the partici- 
pants in the pleasures of Mrs. Pomphrey’s “even- 
ing’ had admired her; but off the stage, what 
could they do with her? She was not of them- 
selyes, she belonged to a different class of beings; 
human beings, it is true, but still human beings 
with whom they had nothing quite in common. 
She was a very handsome young person, they all 
saw. But were not handsome young persons in 
that grade of life often rather dubious young 
persons? They did not mean to be ill-natured, 
at least all of them did not, but was it not rather 
awkward for them? Perhaps this poor little 
raven among doves ought not to have stayed; but 
you see she did not know enough for this. 

It was her first experience of the feminine 





SSD 
side of high life, and she had thought it quite 
probable that she should enjoy the " 
and the fine people, and the fine supper, as much 
as she had enjoyed Angeliqué’s supper, and the 
little dance tliey had had after it, 

But, alas! her eyes were soon opened. . There 
she sat, in her picturesque stage-grandeur, -of 
blue and silver brocade, with the powder on her 
hair, and the great paste buckles on her high. 
heeled blue and silver shoes, for they were 
wear their costumes all the evening, Mrs. Pom 
phrey’s was becoming to her, which, perhaps, 
was the reason. In half an hour Polly had 
found out, being as sharp as she was pretty, that 
she had nothing to do with these grand people, 
and they had less to do with her. Even the gen- 
tlemen had, for the time, deserted her, somewhat 
against their wills, it must be admitted, but they 
could not help themselves, Their sisters, and 
mammas, and young lady-friends, had taken them 
in tow, and kept a sharp eye upon them, a keen, 
priety-suggesting eye. Dance with the youngest 
Miss McIntosh, Charles, love,’’ said mamma, to 
her eldest hope, seeing him cast a longing eyeat 
that dangerous Polly. ‘Go, and rescue Clan 
Thorbury from that horrid Lethered,” couxg 
Edward’sartful sister. And to Beverly the Dash 
ing, who, during the performance. remarked that 
Polly was ‘‘stunning,’”’ pretty little Miss Pen 
stock says, artlessly, ‘‘ What a dreadful thing it 
is, you know, that such a lovely creature should 
have to live such a horrid, demoralizing life, and 
lose all her freshness through paint and things 
I wonder if she would look faded now, if that 
rouge was washed off. I have heard Francis say 
that they do fade and get sallow even when they 
are quite young.” 

Rouge indeed! The time had not come yet 
when Polly needed rouge. The fresh young tints 
of red and white would have set at defiance any 
‘‘ pink saucer’ extant; and Miss Penstock knew 
this too; but at the same time there was a little 
consolation in suggesting that it might be rouge. 
And Polly sat in her finery, trying to be amused, 
but, at the same time, wishing herself at home; 
wishing she had left herself'a loop-hole for early 
escape, instead of believing her hostess’ neat, 
diplomatic speeches, and relying on them so fat 
as not to order her modest cab until half-past 
twelve. She openedand shut her silver-flowered, 
blue, satin fan, and looked about her, as the only 
way of whiling away the time. 

“‘Swells off the stage are enough like swells 
on it,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘That old woman, 
in velvet and point lace, reminds me of the 
Duchess in ‘ May-fair’; and I am sure the tall, 
fair girl she is talking to, might be Pauline Des- 
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es. Yes, and there is Madame! And 
there are Romeo and Juliet, and that uncomfort- 
blelooking woman, in black velvet, might be 
famlet in disguise. Andthere—— Why, there 
ig that friend of Teddy Popham’s, and he is com- 
ing this way !”” 

She had not seen anything of Framleigh since 
thst summer morning, when Popham had brought 
him across to her little garden; and she had not 
heensorry. Teddy had taken her hint, and had 
not brought Framleigh again; and the truth was, 
se had quite forgotten his very existence, until 
he“turned up,”’ as she put it, in this very way. 
Andhe? Well, he had not forgotten her quite so 
completely, because Teddy Popham would not let 
him, He had heard from Teddy of her successes 
at the theatres, and of her charms, and of her 
irilliance; but he had not thought of her, on 
hisown account. He had not even been to the 
Prince’s to see Desirte. But he was in a better 
humor now, than he had been when he met her 
frst. He was in a better humor, because he was 
inbetter spirits. He was beginning to hope that 
hehad some prospect of tiding safely over the 
troubles that had made him moody and unamia- 
ble then; and, as a consequence, he was more 
open to impression, to being impressed pleasantly 
bythis pretty sight of Polly, attired as a Mar- 
quise in blue and silver brocade, with dazzling 
buckles on her dainty shoes, with powder on her 
hair, with that carnation color on her cheeks, with 
that fine glow in her immense changeable eyes, 
He was so pleasantly impressed, that he made up 
his mind to stop and speak to her. What. color 
verethose immenseeyes? He thought they were 
sgort of warm, yellow-brown, when Polly raised 
them to his face, as he addressed her. 

“Miss Pemberton, I believe,’’ he said. 

“Yes,” answered Polly, quietly. ‘‘ Miss Pem- 
berton.”” 

“I wish he had forgotten,” she was saying to 
herself. 

But there was no help for it. He had made up 
his mind to talk to her a little, and there was no 
Preventing him, without being ruder and more 
Ungracious, than it was in Polly Pemberton’s 
sweet-tempered nature to be toward even her 
Worst enemy, if she had one. So she permitted 

lim to seat himself at her side, to open a quiet 
litile conversation, to inquire about her flowers, 
lo pretend to be interested in the bodily health of 
Montmorenci : in fact, to make himself extremely 
agreeable. After listening a while, she began to 
berather entertained too. He could be enter- 
taining, if he chose, mark you this—Capt. Fram- 
Itigh. His style was a somewhat quiet and lan- 
fiid one, but it was a good style, and a polished 


one. His low, half-confidential tone was plea- 
sant too, and his tendency to satirize the good 
people about them made her laugh. Those large 
and rather indolent-looking blue eyes of his were 
a taking feature, and after her attention had 
been attracted by them, Polly thought them as 
fine as he was thinking her own chameleon orbs. 

‘“‘Were you enjoying yourself, when I came 
in?” he asked, letting these lazy blue eyes rest 
upon her face. 

“No,” answered Polly, fearlessly. ‘‘ I wasn’t. 
I don’t know any one here, and no one knows 
me, and what is more, ho one wants to know me; 
and I don’t like to sit still, while everybody else 
is dancing.” 

“Then you are fond of dancing?” 

‘Yes. And I am used to it.” 

An idea presented itself to his mind, suddenly. 
He had not thought of such a-thing before; in 
fact, he.was not fond of dancing, but it just oc- 
curred to him that he would like to try the seduc- 
tive waltz the musicians were beginning with 
pretty Polly P. Why not? And he was in the 
mood to assert himself before society a little to- 
night. He did not pause to put his request into 
very ceremonious form. 

‘* Will you dance with me?” he said, briefly. 

Polly smiled. 

‘It will be better than sitting still,’’ her frank- 
ness getting the better of her. ‘‘And that is a 
lovely waltz they are playing now. Yes, I will 
dance.”’ 

People stared at them when he led her out 
upon the floor, and put a firm, light arm about 
her lovely, pliant waist. Could it be possible 
that this was Gaston Framleigh, whose very pride 
and exclusiveness made him anything but a fa- 
vorite? The women looked grave, and the men 
a trifle envious, but it was Framleigh of the 
Guards, afterall. And he was waltzing round the 
room with those long, easy strides, and that cool, 
untranslatable air, Polly floating with him as 
lightly as a thistle-down. Polly never noticed 
the grave faces; she cared very little about the 
matter; she enjoyed the music, and her part- 
ner’s good time and step; but she would just as 
readily have waltzed with Teddy Popham. Capt. 
Framleigh had not ‘‘ impressed’? her yet, even if 
she was beginning to relent toward him, and de- 
cide that, ‘‘swell’’ as he was, he was more agree- 
able than she had given him credit for at first. 
She had seen too many men to be susceptible. 

‘‘Do you know everybody in the room?’’ she 
asked him, as they went round. 

‘‘I know nobody,” heanswered. ‘‘I dare say 
I have met most of these people hefore, and I 
know most of their names, and nearly all of their 
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faces ; but as to knowing them—— Stay, I think 
I see a young lady there——— But, no! I don’t 
know even Diana Dalrymple, and we have been 
on decently friendly terms for ten years.”’ 

‘Which is Diana Dalrymple?’ Polly asked, 
thinking how well the name would look on a play- 
bill, and rather envying the girl who had been 
born to it. 

‘«We shall pass her in a moment or so. A tall 
blonde, waltzing toward us, with a man in uni- 
form. She wears pink brocade and pearls.”’ 

When this young lady passed them, Polly cast 
a rapid glance over her, ran her over after the 
manner of women, with a swiftly-comprehending 
eye. A beauty, a magnificent, cold, white crea- 
ture, with finely-cut, delicate face, and down- 
dropped eyelids, and with a great, graceful rustle 
of that rich and exquisite brocade following in 
her wake, and yet never seeming to get in her 
way, or trouble her in the least. 

‘¢ Her name suits her,’’ said Polly. 

‘«T have thought so, often,”’ he replied. 

‘* She must have been very young, when you 
knew her first !’’ she hinted. 

“Ten years old,” answered the captain, his 
eyes following the pink brocade train, and mar- 
ble-white shoulders. ‘She is my cousin.” 

They passed each other twice or thrice before 


* they ended their waltz; but Miss Dalrymple did 


not raise the down-dropped fringes of her hand- 
some eyes. When Gaston chose, she said to her- 
self, he was at liberty to leave his partner, and 
come to make his bow to herself; but until 
then—— 

What would you have? Certainly, it could not 
be expected of her, that she should recognize the 
existence of a dubious young person, who had 
been brought before them for their entertainment. 
She could not see Gaston, without seeing Polly ; 
and Polly she would not see, or rather she would 
not observe that she was dancing with her cousin, 
the handsomest, the most unimpeachable man in 
the room. So she saw neither of them. 

Polly knew all this, too. Had she not seen it 
at once, with those sharp eyes of hers? And yet, 
would you believe it, she did not pause the sooner 
for it, or care very much. She was used to it, 
perhaps. . 

But at length she brought her dance to an end. 

“«T will sit down, if you please,”’ she said to 
her partner; and so was led to’ her seat, and 
handed to it, with a low bow. 

She had little chance to sit again, until the cab 
came, however. The ice being broken, partners 
came in rapid succession; they quite flocked 
about her chair, in fact, and beseiged her, des- 
pite the decorum-suggesting glances of virtuous 





rian 
mammas and modest daughters. Her little pro. 


gramme was handed about, and name after name 
went down, until it was full, yes, up to that last 
dance, which would énd somewhere about halt. 
past twelve. 

‘“‘T am like Cinderella,”’ she said, in that cool, 
undisturbed way of hers, to Gaston Framleigh, 
“When the clock strikes twelve, the spell willbe 
broken; the blue and silver will turn to gober 
gray; and I shall leave the glass slippers behing 
me. What a pity there is no prince to pick then 
up, and send a courier after me. If you should 
hear of one making inquiries, just send him tp 
the Prince's. I shall be playing ‘ Madelon, ’ there, 
to-morrow night ; and he won’t have any troubly 
in finding me.” 

She had the best of it, after all, if the just and 
upright matrons did gather their innocent brood 
about them, and look askant at her. She danced 
her fill, and was made much of, and when she 
made her modest curtesy to the audience, her 
exit had its ec/@t. And Gaston Framleigh, who 
was bending over Diana Dalrymple’s chair, ani 
talking to her, in that low, half-confidential tone, 
followed Polly with his glance until she was out 
of the room, and had passed down the hall a 
her escort’s arm. He felt lazily attracted, and 
would not have been sorry to follow her in per. 
son—more for variety’s sake than anything else, 
perhaps. There was not very much variety in 
Diana’s high-bred repose of manner, and some 
times, just now and then—shall we confess the 
heresy—he was a little bored by its suggestion of 
sameness. 

‘Ts it that girl you are thinking of, Gaston?” 
said the young lady, not deigning to appear dis- 
turbed in her placid hauteur. “You are cer 
tainly not listening tome. But don’t exert your 
self to make any effort, I beg. I can wait until 
you are at liberty.” 





CHAPTER III. 
“By Decress.’’ 

Or course, you will be very much surprised to 
hear that, after this, Gaston Framleigh and pretty 
Polly met often enough. Else why did I intro 
duce them to each other, and why did I bring 
them together, at Mrs. Pomphrey’s chaste enter- 
tainment? Of course, the wiseacres know very 
well that a writer of love-stories does not bring 
two people together, without some deep-laid plan 
in prospect. You know, at once, when Aurelia 
drops her fan at Mrs. Cingmar’s reception, and 
Augustus picks it up, and hands it to her, and 
their eyes meet, you know at once that I mean 
to earry Aurelia and Augustus through two 
volumes of agony, and unite them in the tuird. 
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—ea—e—r 
§o, if you are in the habit of wasting your time 


upon love-stories, you know, in an instant when, 
jn the first chapter, Capt. Gaston Framleigh an- 
nounced that he was watching a young person 
jna garden, that the young person in question 
gid not come into that garden without its being 
intended that she should suffer and sigh, laugh 
aad be happy for your benefit and Capt. Gas- 
ton’s, before I dropped my. curtain upon my little 
stage, and turned my footlights out. 

There were half-a-dozen places where Gaston 
Framleigh met pretty Polly. He met her in the 
street, going out to do her modest shopping; he 
met her going to rehearsal, and coming home ; 
he met her, sometimes, going to the theatre, at 
night, under Montmorenci’s guardianship, that 
good soul helping her to carry her little ward- 
robe, and, not unfrequently, he saw her at her 
own house. He could hardly have told you how 
it happened, that he began to find himself in the 
small, square parlor so often. He remembered 
the cause of his first few visits, it is true, but 
that was all. He had found himself dull and 
tired in his own room, on one or two occasions, 
and the nearness of the house opposite had sug- 
gested Polly to his wandering mind. And, after 
the first few times, it became a sort of habit. 
Popham was quite surprised to find Framleigh 
there so often, and, indeed, might have been 
alarmed, had Polly’s manner toward him not 
been exactly what it was. She certainly showed 
Framleigh no special favor. In the beginning of 
their acquaintance, she was not nearly so fond 
of him as she was of Popham himself. She 
treated him just as she treated Delaplayne, and 
Despard, and Burroughs, and a dozen others. 
And, perhaps, it was this very indifference of 
her, which drew Framleigh on to some slight 
indiscretions. If she had valued his attentions 
more, his fastidiousness might have taken the 
alarm; but, as it was, he felt perfectly safe. 

“He is not exactly a favorite of mine,”’ said 
Polly, to Popham. ‘And I don’t exactly see 
why he comes; but he does come, and so it rests 
there.” 

“He is a queer fellow,’ remarked Teddy, re- 
flecting. ‘But, he is awfully clever, you know, 
Miss Polly, and all that sort of thing.”’ 

Polly, stitching busily upon a smart, little 
Piece of costuming, to be worn upon the stage, 
began to carol softly the tag-end of the children’s 
song, 

“ Of all the king’s knights, *tis the flower 
Always gay.” 

“T should like to know what is the matter 
with him, sometimes,” she said, ending her little 
tarol abruptly. ‘He is siupid enough. He looks 








as if he had something on his mind. - He re- 
minds me, in some of his moods, of one of those 
villains in tragedies, who confess to a murder in 
the last act, and stab themselves just before the 
curtain goes down.” 

‘He is a little gloomy, now and then,”’ ac- 
knowledged Popham. 

“Well, he is a particular friend of yours,” 
said Polly, succinctly. ‘So you ought to ask 
him why? I would.” 

‘‘T think I know the reason,”’ confessed Teddy, 
half reluctantly. **T won't be sure, but I think 
it is—money.” 

“Money ?”’ echoed Polly, looking up from her 
stitching. ‘A swell, like him!’’ 

“‘Ah, you see,”’ was the reply, ‘‘that is the 
trouble. If he was not a swell, he would find it 
easier. The fact is, he was brought up to expect 
money, and then thrown on his own resources 
without any. They have their place somewhere 
in Yorkshire—the Framleighs; and their branch 
of the family is a very poor one. But the proud- 
est of the lot, people say, and the Framleigh 
pride, is a proverb, Framleigh, himself, was not 
brought up at home. An uncle took him when 
he was a child—the uncle, whose name they gave 
him, Gaston, of Gaston Court. He trained Fram- 
leigh like a prince, and intended to leave him all 
his money. But he was a savage, self-willed, 
irascible old fellow, and Framleigh’s pride stirred 
him up against his overbearing ways ; and acouple 
of years ago they had a final quarrel, and Fram- 
leigh’s whole life was changed by it. Old Gaston 
will not hear his name mentioned ; and Gaston 
Court, and all the money, are to go to a distant 
relative; and, altogether, Framleigh has rather 
a poor prospect of it.” 

‘Tt is rather a poor prospect, after expecting 
so much,”’ admitted Polly. ‘Is he in debt?” 

“«T am afraid so.” 

Polly broke into an exclamatory whistle, which 
would have sounded very shocking, if she had 
not been so very pretty, and it had not seemed 
so very natural. 

‘That is a bad look out,” she said. 

Perhaps this caused her to show Framleigh a 
little more favor. She had more sympathy with 
a man in rough waters than with a man who 
seemed to be sailing smoothly. She knew what 
the rough waters were herself. She had not had 
an easy life. Her adopted father, old Jack Pem- 
berton, as his friends called him, was very fond 
of her, and she was very fond of him, but he 
was a disreputable old rascal, nevertheless. Polly 
remembered the time when she had been both 
hungry and cold, when there had been no Mont- 





morenci, and no bright, square parlor, when her 
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amiable relative had, in the excitement of a con- 
vivial evening, forgotten to call for her at the 
theatre, and she had run home alone, through 
the wet streets, a forlorn little, six-year old 
sprite, to find their poor rooms dark and fireless. 
As Montmorenci said, it was a wonder of won- 
ders that the child had fought her battles so 
bravely, and had come to.no harm, She had 
often met with what would have been temptation 
enough to a weaker and less spirited girl. 

Framleigh found her easier to talk to, after his 
trouble had been revealed to her, though he 
knew nothing of Teddy Popham's confidence, 
and possibly might have resented it, and Polly 
found it easier to listen to him. When his man- 
ner did not exactly please her, she forgave him 
for it more readily. ‘If I had ever been in his 
place, I should be as savage as he is,’’ she would 
say ; and, now and then, she even condescended 
to try to while away his gloom with some simple 
act of pleasantry, or good humor. And yet, 
surely, there were never two people who were 
less inclined to fall in love with eavh other at 
the outset. 

“Tt is actually a sort of rest toa man to go 
there,’’ said he. 

‘* Let him come,”’ said Polly. ‘‘ He wants some- 
thing toamuse him, and hedoes nobody any harm.” 

‘© A well-behaved, quiet young man,”’ said the 
discreet Montmorenci, ‘An’ Polly knows how 
to take care av herself; so why should I be 
raisin’ objections ?”’ 

If they had been left to themselves, it is just 
possible that this record of mine would not have 
been written. But are people ever left to them- 
selves, [ ask you? Is there not always some 
interested or disinterested friend to open one’s 
eyes to one’s shortcomings, to one’s unconscious 
motives, to all sorts of things, of which one 
might remain blissfully ignorant, but for the 
kindly hints of these disinterested beings ? 

It was Popham who first upset Polly's equili- 
brium ; Popham, who would have readily cut off 
his right hand, rather than have spoken, if he 
had only known what a train he was applying 
his spark to. Let us set Teddy Popham upon a 
right footing. His was not a hopeful case, and 
he was conscious of the fact. On the contrary, 
it was an utterly hopeless one. His admiration 
for Polly was a sentiment of long standing. He 
had fallen madly in love with her at an early 
stage of adolescence. He had fallen in love with 
her from the boxes, on the occasion of his first 
dress-coat and her first benefit, when she had 
played some bewitching part in the costume of 
a Vivandier. He had hung about the theatre for 
weeks, and humbly and despairingly curried the 
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favor of supernumeraries, who were. not of the 
slightest assistance to him, in his efforts to objain 
an introduction. Pretty Polly P. had been his 
first youthful passion, and there the matter hag 
ended. ; 

When he managed to establish an acquaint. 
ance with her, he had found her simply immo, 
able. She was not a young lady of susceptible 
temperament, and he merely astonished her. She 
was sorry for him, and that was all. If he had 
made love to her, for a thousand years, he could 
never have stirred a kindred sentiment in he 
good-natured, soft, little heart. Polly had ng 
an easily awakened nature, it seemed. Uptothe 
time she met Gaston Framleigh, she had no 
known what love was. She had acted it, she had 
studied her parts in comedies, tragedies, and 
farces, in which it was the point and principle; 
she had had lovers; she had laughed at or pitied 
them, liked or disliked them ; but as to returning 
their tender passion, she could not do so, for she 
knew nothing of it, and some of them had been 
able to give her her first lesson. Some of them 
had even accused her of being somewhat phleg- 
matic. And perhaps she was, during one period 
—the chrysalis period—of her existence. But 
she had always liked Popham. He, at least, had 
possessed the good sense to see himself beaten; 
to know that the obstacle lay in himself, and not 
in Polly alone; and he was faithful, and sweet- 
natured enough to want to be her friend, when 
he was compelled to give up all hope of being her 
lover. And when the first pang was over, both 
faced the matter sensibly, and settled down into 
an honest enough Arcadian sort of friendship, 
tinctured, of course, on Popham’s side, with the 
fondness of the old passion, and on Polly’s with 
the kindliness of sympathy. So, certainly, the 
slight blunder the young man made was an inno- 
cent one. Framleigh, as I have said, was one of 
his ideals; and Polly being in his eyes the most 
perfect of her sex, it was natural that he should 
be generously interested in the welfare of both. 
Accordingly, he was led to commit himself. 

“I met Framleigh, this morning, Polly,” he 
ventured, on one occasion. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and Polly was stand- 
ing upon the hearthrug, before him, studying her 
part with great earnestness, and as she was not 
quite sure of her perfection in said task, she 
rather slighted this mention of Framleigh, by 
mixing him in with a hurried run of words. 

«««Soft! Hecomes! Now weakling heart be 
still!’ Yes, he was here. Daresay you met him 
just after his call. ‘How pale his cheek——’” 

‘« He comes here very often, doesn’t he?” in- 
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«Often enough,’’ answered Polly, without look- 


ing up from her hook. ‘**WhydoI blush? Why 
—why this——’ I say, Teddy, isn’t it stuff? 
Where’s the use'in asking why? I wonder if I 
shall need much prompting ?”’ 

But Teddy Popham was thinking of something 
dse, a little mournfully, perhaps. And who 
could blame him?” 

iPramleigh’s a very handsome fellow, Poll, 
he said. 

«Yes,’’ indifferently, from Polly. 
he is.”” 

«Don’t you know he is?” suggested Teddy. 

Something in his voice, perhaps the suspicion 
ofa tremor—for unselfish as he was, how could 
the poor young fellow forget that there had been 
spast, before the cool friendly present in which 
he was thinking of a. future for his friend. Some- 
thing in his voice arrested Polly's wandering 
attention, drew it from the yellow-covered old 
play-book, and made her look at him with some 
wonder. 

“I know!” she echoed, and then—it seemed 
asif it was all in a flash—she blushed almost 
angrily. ‘What do you mean?” she demanded. 

“I mean,’’ answered Popham, quite patheti- 
ally, ‘‘ that he knows you are handsome, Polly.’’ 

Handsome! And how handsome she was just 
at that particular moment, as she stood there, her 


‘««T suppose 


arm dropped suddenly down by her side, her 
fine hand still holding her book, a slim forefinger 
between its pages, her tall girl’s figure looking 
its full, fine height in the unconseious attitude 
she had struck, with her head lifted, her cheeks 
touched with that sudden red, a little annoyed 
fire in her eyes. 

**If you mean,’ she began, scornfully, and 
then broke off. ‘I don’t know what you do 
mean,” she said. 

««T wonder at that,” said Teddy. ‘ You, who 
are so used to seeing men fall in love with you.’’ 

In love!l’’ cried -Polly.. ‘*Bah!’’ And she 
shrugged her shoulders. 

«That means,”’ said Teddy, ‘that love is not 
your style; and I know it hasn’t been, so far ; but 
it must come some day or other, Polly; to you, 
just as it has come to the rest of. us, and some- 
how it has seemed to me that Framleigh 

‘*Teddy,’’ said Polly, recovering herself, and 
speaking quite good-naturedly. ‘‘Framleigh is 
not the man.” And yet, the next instant, the 
great: pupil of her eye dilated, as if with a little 
feeling of quick fright, and she laughed, nerv- 
ously. 

“T never thought of him,” she said. ‘Why, 
it’s a joke, Teddy. No end of a joke, to think of 
—of such a thing!” 








(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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"T1s ‘evening in David's city, 
The sun has crimsoned the West ; 

The wind blows sweet from Sharon, 
The doves are going to rest. 

And out from the Moslem temples 
Is floating, upon the air, 

The solemn cry of the muezzin, 
The evening call to prayer. 


To the South, the swarthy Arab 
Turneth his dusky face, 
Looking to holy Mecca, 
The Prophet’s resting place. 
“ Allah, Il Allah, hu akbar, 
In him I put my trust, 
And Mohammed is his prophet.” 
And he bows him to the dnst, 


The city is wrapped in silence, 
Only the evening breeze 
Is sighing among the olives, 
And stirring the cypress trees, 
The Syrian moon is rising, 
And flashing across the rills, 
It rests, like a crown of glory, 
On Zion’s sacred hills, 


The infidel, Turk and Arab, 
The wandering traveler meets; 

No tread of Jew or Christian 
Echoes along the streets, 

But, hark ! there’s a sound of weeping 
Breaking the silence deep ; 

It comes from the place of wailing, 
Where Judah goes to weep. 


Where she wails over vanquished glory, 
Over Zion’s mournful fall. 
And wet with their bitter weeping 
Are the,rocks on the rugged wall. 
“Oh, look on thy chosen people; 
Pity their fallen state. 
How long, how long, oh, Jehovah, 
Must outcast Judah wait! 


“Oh ! God of Isaac and Jacob, 
Restore unto us our fanes, 

And build up our broken temple, 
And sever these Moslem chains!” 

And high on the Mosque of Omar, 
Flashing o’er Kedron’s vale, 

Glitters the golden crescent, 





Mocking that mournful wail. 
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Wen nearly the whole of the main. street of 
Livingstone Manor lay in ashes, with but little 
insurance to give comfort, there was, of course, 
@ great excitement in the minis and hearts of 
the villagers. But time passed on, the village 
was rebuilt, and peace brooded again over the 
place. Later, when the lawyer’s only daughter 
eloped with the village shoemaker, the public 
mind was agitated to an extent rarely. witnessed. 

But all of these former excitements paled, and 
were as nothing before the furore caused by the 
announcement that Paul Livingstone was not only 
coming home to live, after his long sojourning 
abroad, but was actually engaged to preach to 
them, in the old stone church, which his grand- 
father had built, and which was the only one in 
the place. Paul Livinstone’s father had been 
the great man of the place. His stately, stone 
manor-house looked down upon the little village, 
from its sunny oak-crowned eminence, half a mile 
away. Mr. Livingstone had owned nearly all 
the village, and had marvelous wealth beside in 
stocks and lands; but, for years he had lived 
abroad, ever since his young wife died, leaving 
little Paul to half-break his father’s heart at first, 
with the same blue eyes and sweet smile, that 
had faded forever from his sight, and ‘n time to 
heal the sharp wounds of his bereave:nent with 
his filial love and rare promise. When Paul be- 
came of age, he chose the profession of the min- 
istry, from pure love to God and humanity. 
And when his father died, and he came home to 
the old manor-house to live, and was really en- 
gaged to preach in the village-church, as we have 
said, the excitement was fearful, especially among 
the unmarried females of the village, for he was 
young, wealthy, and attractive in every way, and 
rumor said he was not unwilling.to wed, but as 
yet had found no woman to suit’his rather fasti- 
dious tastes. He was very noble, and grand- 
looking, too, and his handsome, blonde face was 
filled with a purity and earnestness of expression 
that would have rendered common features at- 
tractive. The few weeks before his first sermon 
were laborious, anxious weeks to the village dress- 
maker and milliner. Indéed, the dressmaker, 
from sheer over-exertions, was supposed to injure 
her spine, and being frightened at her state, she 
absolutely refused to quill the thirteenth ruffie 


openly, that twelve ruffles were all she would 
undertake. Caroline Winters, who took time by 
the forelock, succeeded in getting her dress made 
to suit her, but her bonnet tried her; her mind 
was wrought upon, not knowing whether blue or 
green were most becoming to her complexion, 
Henriette Cole was made unhappy to the last mo- 
ment, by the dressmaker. absoluiely refusing to 
prune her over-skirt the eighth of an inch, Hen- 
riette firmly believing that it would: improve it 
by having it so much shorter. 

But the day came at last, and it would seem, 
truly, that the eloquent, earnest, loving words 
of truth and pleading would lift the minds of his 
hearers above the petty things of earth and sense, 
A true, earnest teacher was Paul Livingstone to 
the people. A loving and devout follower of the 
Master he had renounced the ambitions of the 
world to follow. Never had Livingstone Manor 
witnessed so large a congregation as flocked 
every Sabbath to hear the young minister ; and 
especially, rain nor cloudy winds hindered not 
the young ladies of his flock from punctual at- 
tendance. But he had not dwelt at Livingstone 
Manor but a few weeks, before he discovered that 
Hope Winston had the sweetest face, and,the 
most wonderfully sweet voice of any young lady 
in his congregation. After he knew her better, 
he found that her charms of mind and soul far 
exceeded those which had first attracted him. 
He thought he had never before met a woman 
who was so gifted and lovely, and yet so modest 
and unaffected. He gave saving evidence of this 
conviction: whereat Belinda Moss remarked to 
Caroline Winters, that ‘she never thought Hope 
Winston anything extra.’ 

Then Belinda found that Caroline had long 
and silently entertained the same opinion. And 
as the two chanced to mention this belief of 
theirs to Henriette Cole, she went a little further. 
‘‘She mistrusted ;’’ but this was in strict confi- 
dence. ‘She mistrusted that Hope wasn’t any 
better than she should be.”’ 

The mothers of these young ladies, when the 
subject was mentioned incidentally to them, re- 
proved their daughters gravely for the sin of 
evil-speaking, and reminded them, looking be- 
nignantly over their spectacles, of the duty of 
exercising charity. But they ended by declaring 





on Belinda Moss’s new poplin dress. She said, 
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that they had thought themselves that Hope, 
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pian 
although she was very lady-like and modest in 


her manners, still she was a little too free. to talk 
to the young minister about poetry, and, books, 
and the like. She was a little too free to talk 
with him, considering he was a man; -she actu- 
ally didn’t seem to be a bit more afraid of him 
than if he was a woman. 

And these excellent, old ladies, each of whom 
had lived nearly half a century with one of these 
fearful beings, men, without being devoured by 
them, ended with a‘deep sigh, as if a well-ground- 
edand evident distrust of man was the one thing 
needful to complete. a perfect womanhood. 

Belinda, Caroline, and Henriette were rather 
commonplace women, and so, as a matter of 
course, they disliked genius, originality, and en- 
thusiasm in a woman, They detested it, for they 
feared it bordered upon that dangerous state, the 
state of being strong-minded. They almost knew 
Hope was inclined that way; for had she not 
been overheard to say that she preferred Mc- 
Douald’s and George Eliot’s novels to those of 
Mrs. Holmes; and, as Belinda well remarked, 
“What right-minded woman ever. felt in that 
way, or would make that remark, unless she were 
inclined to be strong-minded.’’ And they felt 
that they would either of them rather be dead 
than to be suspected of that, for men. so detested 
strength of mind in a woman. They knew that 
men loved, above all things, a winning weakness 
in women. They had read their well-rounded 
periods in praise of doll-women. But still these 
same men, after spending an evening exclusively 
in the society of ladies of this type, after listen- 
ing to the argument, whether to view the subject 
in all its bearings, and its results, clover-leaf tat- 
ting is really superior to other varieties of the 
same species; and if the report is credible, and 
worthy of full belief, that. over-skirts are to be 
worn longer. After listening to this conversa- 
tion for hours, the advent into the room of such 
a woman as Hope Winsion, is hailed by these 
masculine admirers of feminine weakness, with a 
relief that, considering their belief, is marvelous. 

The little village of Livingstone Manor was fre- 
quented in summers by sojourners from the neigh- 
boring city. Hope could never be anything but 
gentle and womanly; but when Professor Cald- 
well, at their little picnics and parties, spoke to 
her about that last thing of Ruskin, ‘‘had she 
seen it? Wasn’t it beautiful? Grand?” how. her 
eyes shone, and her face kindled. Whereat old 
Mrs. Moss, looking on, and who had a dim im- 
pression that Ruskin was a new sort of winter 
apple, greatly wondered and greatly disapproved, 
of Hope's glowing enthusiasm over. it.. Carl 


Doran, the young artist, and Charles Hermann, ; 








who had « true poet’s soul, if not his utterance, 
found a few hours of Hope’s society more in- 
spiring than any sunset or scenery. Talking 
with them of books, old and new poets, and most 
of all, of that most marvelous book of poetry, old, 
yet forever new, illustrated as only its author can 
illustrate it, with wonderful sea views, the glintof 
blue waves on silvery beaches, sunny vallies, 
mountain gloom.and grandeur, white clouds, 
and mosses, and all the endless, endless pictures, 
changeless, yet forever changing, old as creation, 
yet forever new... 

They found when they left Hope, that the 
world seemed better and brighter, and they more 
hopeful, 

We have all met people who depress us, who 
make life seem to us as a gloomy march down to 
a dark grave; who centract the world to suit 
their own narrow souls, hang it in leaden drapery, 
sackcloth, and gloom. Take an impressible, sen. 
sitive person, and subject them to constant com- 
panionship with such, and life becomes to thema 
dirge, instead of the glorious anthem it should 
be. But, thank Heaven, there are those who in- 
spire us with a new faith and trust in God and 
humanity, in the sacredness and divinity of our 
own life; im whose presence the world grows 
larger and nobler, full ef a boundless possibility 
for good. Hope was one of these. I think Mrs 
Browning must have been thinking of such a wo- 
man as Hope when she spoke of one. 


“ Who never found fault with you, never implied 
Your wrong by her right; yet men by her side 
Grew nobler, girls purer, as all through the town 
The children were gladder who pulled at her gown.” 


Now Belinda, Caroline, and Henriette did not 
care particularly about the earnest respect and 
admiration Hope received from these gentlemen 
I have named, for Professor Caldwell had a wife, 
who loved, and made a particular pet of Hope. 
Carl Doran was engaged. to a young lady of Bos- 
ton, Hope’s school-mate and warm friend. And 
as for Charles Hermann, Hope had refused him, 
but retained him as a close. friend still, for with 
such @ woman as Hope it is possible for a lover to 
change to.a friend, but never to an enemy. But 
when the young minister, whose favor they more 
desired than any other sublunary thing, when 
he forsook their, society, and. cleaved to that of 
Hope, as, Belinda, well. remarked to Henriette, 
‘It. was aggravating, considering what they had 
done for him, and Hope had never worked a 
single stitch for him,” 

When, Belinda made this remark, the young 
minister, had been with them some six months, 
and,each of, the young ladies, Belinda, Caroline, 
and Henriette, had presented him with two pairs 
of slippers, lavish in ,embroidery, in which the 
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high price of zephyr was accounted as nothing. 
They had also given him'a cashmere dressing-~ 
gown, silk-lined, glorious with more eolors' than 
Joseph’s coat. It was, indeed, as Belinda said, 
“aggravating.” 

Now, after having said that “« Hope wasn’t any 
better than she should be,’’ of course it became 
their first duty and privilege to prove the fact; 
for it is an impulse of our nature, when we have 
made an assertion, to endeavor to substantiate it 
with al the proof possible. But they found it 
exceedingly difficult to do so in this case, so quiet, 
and ladylike, and exemplary was Hope’s conduct, 
and so well-beloved was she by all her friends, 
except indeed those who were aggravated by the 
young minister’s attentions to her. But they 
were watchful, hopeful, that at last their zealous 
search after some suspicious circumstance would 
be rewarded with success. 

I think Hope, sensitive, tender-hearted Hope, 
could hardly fail, with her woman’s intuitions, to 
discern their state of mind toward her, and to be 
annoyed by their petty hints and malice. But 
above the low grounds, where buzzing insects 
sting, and darken the atmosphere, and vex the 
soul with their petty, meaningless whirlings, and 
circles, and tiny stabs, there is a calmer, purer 
air, that blows from diviner realms, sweet with 
glimpses of heavenlier skies. Hope breathed 
this higher, clearer air habitually. And so, as 
she had always done, she carried her sweet face, 
like sunshine, into the homes of those who loved 
her, prized her as she deserved, and like one of 
God’s angels, into the abodes of want and dolor. 

The Witch of Hndor was once permitted to 
speak to Saul, and when success at last crowned 
Belinda, Caroline, and Henriette, these earnest 
seekers after darkness, it was only proper that 
Belinda should be the vehicle through which this 
darkness should be made manifest. 

She was passing Judge Winston’s. It was a 
lovely spring day, and they were cleaning house, 
for, as she passed, she saw a housemaid framed in 
the empty window of Hope’s room, ‘like  full- 
length picture of Labor, washing the window- 
casing 

At this moment a paper, evidently part of a 
letter, came fluttering along in- the light wind, 
over the eyringas, under‘ a ¢lump of lilacs, over 
a bed of fragrant English violets, down’ under 
the maples, through the’ palings, directly to Be- 
linda’ feet. Here a clump of tall} delicate 
grasses, through some loving kinship’ of ‘nature 
to Hope, would have fain concealed it. But Belin- 
da’s fingers, though not s0 spotléss, were stronger. 
She took it up, and read it. It commenced, 

‘Dearest Hope,—My wife bas gone, ‘to-day, 





i 
Visiting some gossiping crone just like herself 
and I improve the welcome solitude to write 
you, my love, my darling.” 

It was quite a long letter, filled with passiongi 
avowals of love, a love that'was a crime. 

As Belinda read this letter, she was, to outwan 
appearances, an ordinary young lady, with ela}. 
orately frizzed hair, over-skirt, and flounees, 
Nothing demoniac in her appearance. But ] 
think that He who reads our hearts, discovered 
in her a strong likeness to that evil spirit who 
rejoices in all human sin. 

Belinda was happy. I think Satan himself 
could not be happier than ‘she in this crime she 
had discovered. Trué, it looked more like a Wo- 
man’s writing than it did like a man’s; but that 
was only an added proof of her guilt; it was g 
disguised hand. 

There was a sewing-circle, that afternoon, 
Hope was away for a few days, visiting an aunt, 
and her mother’s unusual work would be likely 
to keep her at home. Belinda was happy. She 
went to the sewing-circle early. There were but 
few present beside Belinda, Caroline, and Hen. 
riette, and their mothers. As is usual on these 
bloodless battle-fields, needles and tongues were 
sharpened meet for the occasion, and moyed 
rapidly. When a woman has a secret to keep, 
she yearns to have other women help her keep 
it. Belinda was anxious, but still she wanted to 
restrain her triumph to an appearance of mode- 
ration, and not seem abrupt and over-anxious to 
complete Hope’s downfall. Many absent women— 
and house-cleaning made many absent—were 
dealt with as was considered proper and needful, 
but still Belinda spoke not. But at last the con- 
versation took a turn that gradually led to her 
communication. There was a new book just out, 
“The Story of a Wrecked Life,’’ that had proven 
to be more than a success. There was an enthu- 
siasm of admiration concerning it, and curiosity 
concerning its author, for it was published anony- 
mousty: Most of those present had read it, and 
all admired it, not that all had heart and soul 
enough to appreciate it, but because it was the 
fashion, and therefore the proper thing to ad- 
mire it. 

Mrs. Beazely, whose sistér was housekeeper at 
the Manor House, said to Belinda, that the min- 
ister was dreadful took with it. He thought 
there was’ a freshness and originality about it 
not often met; and he said that ‘‘ whoever the 
writér was, she Was a true and earnest woman, 
who lived for some purpose in life.’ 

“Yes, it contains a good deal of religious 
truth,’” said Henriette Cole. ‘« But Hope Hartly 
is'a Very poor character.” 
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Then Belinda felt that her hour had come. } 


She rose equal to the occasion. One mysterious, 

meaning glance she gave to the assembled women, 

then she said, in the short, terse sentences a deep 
gives, “‘I guess there are other bad 
characters besides her.” 

They all felt that this remark of Belinda was 
not a trifling one, made simply to propel the car 
of conversation. Women’s unerring intuition 
tsught them that here was some other women to 
be dealt with by them. They asked her at once, 
“Who she meant? Who was it ?”’ 

Now, Belinda, like other wise men and women, 
on finding herself the object of first importance, 
did not reveal her meaning immediately, and by 
so doing came down upon a level with the rest. 
She played with their curiosity as a cat plays 
with a captive mouse. - Finally, after she had 
goaded them nearly to desperation, she said, 
with comparative complacency, 

“T guess there are other bad characters by 
the name of Hope.” 

And so the truth came out. The letter was 
produced; set open by this voluntary inquest, 
and Hope was unanimously condemned. And as 
is nsual with a last clause, divers enormities were 
brought against her, which the speakers had 
heretofore passed unnoticed in their blindness. 
Old Mrs. Cole thought ‘it hever had looked we 1 
for her to be a riding off so much out in the 
country on her pony, it might be all right, but it 
didn’t look well.’’ 

“That is so,’’ said old Mrs. Moss, and it is be- 
lieved that nearly all the other women repeated, 
“that is so.” 

Old Mrs. Winters, who lived’ on the borders of 
the woodland, said, ‘‘ Time and time again, I have 
ketched her a comin’ from the woods with her 
apron full of moss and ferns, and such ordinary 
trash. If she wanted posys, why didn’t she come 
tome for merrygoolds and China Oysters ?”’ 

This speech was well received by every woman 
in'the room. 

Then old Mrs. Moss said that, ‘“though she had 
always considered Hope « likely girl, still she 
had thought she had too many letters to look well 
for a woman, sometimes as many as three at one 
time, she had been told. And though she always 
seemed pleasant enough, and friendly, still she 
believed in her soul Hope felt above her neigh- 
bors, for she never seemed to take half the com- 
fort a visitin’’em as she did when she was with 
them stuck up city friends of hers.” 

“Stuck up,” was Mrs. Moss’s synonym for in- 
tellect, culture, and refinement. 

Before that charmed circle broke up, a plan 
was'laid, of which, although no officers were 





named, and lawfully appointed, Belinda Moss 
might be considered president, Henriette Cole, 
vice-president, and Caroline Winters, secretary. 
They were not content with having the fact of 
Hope’s impurities published abroad ; they yearned 
to humiliate her publicly ; and as simply a matter 
of justice, it must be before the young minister. 

The village choir was very small at present, 
owing to the sickness of some of the members, 
and the absence of others. Indeed, at the pre- 
sent time, the three young ladies we have named, 
and Hope, constituted all the female element, the 
male members being the three brothers of Hen- 
riette, and the father and brother of Belinda. 
They would all refuse to sing the next Sabbath, 
and have it plainly understood by all, that the 
reason was, they would not sing in the same choir 
with Hope Winston. 

‘‘They guessed that would open the young 
minister's eyes. They guessed that would take 
the scales off of’em. Mebby after this he would 
think there was some other women in the world 
beside Hope Winston; he didn’t seem to think 
there was now. And as for her, wouldn’t she 
be so ashamed and mortified, that she wouldn’t 
know where to put her head ?” 

The next Sabbath rose calm and cloudless, and 
fair and serene as the morn. Hope went up the 
little flight of steps into the old-fashioned gallery. 
She was rather late though, her innocent, little 
heart rather condemned her for it, for she was 
not belated by any sickness or calamity. She 
had only returned home from her visit late the 
night before, and had overslept herself. So, 
when she reached the church, she found the ser- 
vice already begun. She waited in the porch till 
the prayer was ended, and then she went up 
the little steps into the gallery. Not a soul was 
there, only the little tow- headed boy who blowed 
the organ. The young minister looked up, and his 
eyes met hers. He hesitated for a moment, and 
then evidently wishing to save her any embar- 
rassment, he opened his MSS., and commenced 
his sermon. 

What was the matter! Had some sudden pes- 
tilence taken off all the choir? Hope looked 
over the railing of the gallery. There was Caro- 
line Winter’s ‘blue bonnet below; Belinda’s and 
Henriette’s white straw ones. The male mem- 
bers were also living, and apparently in sound 
health. In common times, Hope would not whis- 
per in church; ‘but now'curiosity got the better 
of her, and she asked Johnny Watts, “ ifhe knew 
why the choir were not in their places.” 

Johnny loved her—all children loved Hope— 
and he, loyal soul, burning with indignation, told 





her all, or all he knew, which was enough to 
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prove to her that gossip had done its worst. All 
through the sermon, and it was no common one, 
L assure you—Paul Livingstone never preached a 
common sermon—Hope sat with her head bent 
down upon her clasped hands, But after the last 
prayer, as the young minister looked. up inquir- 
ingly again into the gallery, Hope rose and walk- 
ed to the old organ, and seated herself, The choir 
were wont to select the closing piece. Johnny, 
who felt that he could show his respectful hom- 
age, and reverent affection for Hope, only by 
blowing his loudest and strongest, put forth such 
giant strength, that the organ pealed forth in 
clarion tones, filling the church with its melody. 
But above it, Hope’s wonderfully sweet voice 
rose, singing, 

‘The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not, want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green -pastures- 
He leadeth me beside the still waters.”’ 

Many of the congregation thought that there 
had been some misunderstanding, such as is 
not unusual in choirs, and such applauded Hope’s 
bravery in doing her duty regardless of all others. 
But others thought, and the young minister 
among them, that Hope gave these beautiful 
words a meaning, and a power they had never 
had before. Such a perfect, childlike trust in the 
Good Shepherd, such an earnest. faith that she 
‘should not want’’ anything needful for her, and 
that there was no possibility of her being harmed 
by anything, while His hand was leading her. 

As she came down out of the gallery, and faced 
the congregation, all that her voice had expressed 
was written in her countenance. All who looked 
into that pure, spiritual face, knew that her Lord 
was indeed leading her by still waters, for their 
peace was reflected in her eyes. 

The young minister was beset as usual by Be- 
linda, Caroline, and Henriette, and sundry other 
young female sheep of his flock. But, as he 
caught sight of Hope’s pale, glowing face, he left 
them with a hasty apology, and went up to her, 
greeting her with more respect and deference 
than he had ever shown her before. Talking to 
her still, he passed out of the church porch, and 
left her only at her own door. 

Belinda thought, ‘‘ after all that had been said 
about Hope, after all that had been proved about 
her, it was a shameful piece of business, and 
aggravating.’’ It is supposed that. Caroline and 
Henriette entertained the same opinion. But al- 
though this plan had failed, and Hope was not 
only, not humiliated in; the eyes, of the young 
minister and the world, but had actually. tri- 
umphed over them, and turned her ignominy into 
victory ; yet, ‘‘ Thank fortune !’’ they said, ‘* they 
could come right out, and speak plain, and they 
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would. Next Tuesday night the letter should fy 


produced, and Hope should see it, and the 
minister should see it, and see then how she 
would feel—see then if she could lift up he 
head.”’ 

So spoke justice, in the form of Belinda Moss, 
not so commonly painted, with one eye bandaged, 
but with both eyes wide open, looking into the 
sympathizing orbs of Caroline and Henriette, 

On Tuesday evening there was to be a meetj 
for a charitable purpose, and Hope and her mo 
ther were not to be hindered from doing their 
duty by any fear of what man, or rather womep, 
should do unto them. Belinda went early, and 
she had the letter in her possession, but Caroline 
and Henriette were also suffered to share in the 
honor of its possession, and were regarded with 
some jealousy by a couple of female cousins of 
Caroline, who were present, who could boast 
no further connection with it, only they had 
read it, as had all of those present. With Hope 
and her mother came the young minister, which 
so worked upon Belinda’s excitable feelings, that 
she went directly up to Hope, and, presenting 
the letter to her like a musket, asked her with 
the voice of an avenger, and the mein of a Ne 
mesis, 

‘Tf that was her property ?” 

Hope took the letter, glanced at it, and then 
said, simply, 

‘Yes, it is my property.”’ 

‘‘T told you so,”’ said Belinda, looking round, 
triumphantly. And it is believed that Henriette 
and Caroline also-said, ‘<I told you so.”’ 

Hope’s face was calm as ever, only there was 
a pink flush on each cheek that made her look 
more beautiful than usual, even. She folded up 
the paper, and leaned her hand on the back of a 
chair by which she was standing, and commenced 
to say, and her voice was low and sweet as ever, 

“In explaining how this letter came in my 
possession——”’ 

But, before she could add another word, the 
young minister came forward and laid his own 
hand tenderly, protectingly upon Hope's, and 
said, in very distinct tones, as he turned his 
handsome face toward the inquisitors, 

‘“‘ Hope—Miss Winston; has promised’ me to 
let me care for her, through all her life and 
mine, and so anything that affects her cannot 
fail to be of interest ‘to me. Whatever annoy- 
ance or trial you may see fit to bring upom her, 
it is my privilege and my happiness to: share it 
with her.” tf 

If Belinda’s dress had not been: made of the 
thickest of poplin, it must needs have given way 
under the tremendous, muffled coatings of:her 
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heart. She was, for the first time in the memory { 


of man, beyond words. But the vice-president 
came nobly to her relief. 

«Read that letter, and see what letters she 
ean receive from a married man.” 

The young minister turned to Hope. She 
smiled. 

«] will explain it, Paul,’’ she said. 

“No, no,” he interrupted, ‘‘ you shall not ex- 
plain. Do you think I could doubt you, Hope?”’ 

But she continued, gently, 

«J think it will be better, and set the minds 
of my friends here more at rest. But in order 
toexplain how this letter came to be written, I 
shall have to reveal a little matter that I have 
kept secret for reasons which it is needless to 
name——"” 

«Yes, needless to name,” said Belinda. 
dassent name them, that’s it.”’ 

“Yes,” says the vice-president, ‘‘she dassent.”’ 

And the voice of the secretary sounded from 
the other side of the room, like a distant echo, 
“she dassent.”’ 

The young minister’s face flushed red, and he 
was about to speak, but Hope detained him, by 
saying, 

“Well, then, if you insist upon it, I will ex- 
plain fully. You have, most of you, read ‘ The 
Story of a Wrecked Life.’ I think, in reading 
that book, you will find a letter written to the 
wreiched heroine, Hope Grantly, in nearly the 
same words as this. I am the author of that 
book. I wrote it for a purpose ;’’ and Hope’s 
face lighted up, as it did in the old church as she 
sang ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd.” 

Her voice grew a little tremulous, in speaking of 
these things, so near her heart. Butshe went on. 

“Tt seemed to me that I could do a little good 
by writing it. The world seemed to me to be so 
full of sin and wretchedness; my heart ached so 
for God’s erring and sorrowful; I wanted to do 
something, write something, that would help these 


“You 


children still, and Heaven was still possible to 
them. I thought, perhaps, if I wrote lovingly, 
prayerfully, or in His name, they would listen, 
and it seemed to me to be more sacred, more as 
if it were, indeed, His message, if no one but 
God and the angels knew who wrote it.” 

Here Hope seemed suddenly to remember that 
to most of her hearers her generous enthusiasm 
was an unknown tongue. So she finished, b 
saying, in a few words, ‘that this letter, which 
she changed some and re-wrote, was doubtless 
thrown out of her room in house-cleaning, with 
other old papers.”’ . 

That night, on her return from the meeting, 
Hope stood upon the portico. She had turned 
to bid her companions good-night. Her white 
scarf, which she had thrown over her head, had 
fallen back, and the moon, shining out just at 
that moment, fell full upon her beautiful face, 
and her large inspired eyes. 

Paul was standing upon the step beneath her, 
and as he looked up to her, holding her hand in 
his, he said, 

‘* Hope, if I do not respect you more, and love 
you better, after to-night, it is because I could 
not.” 

As they stood thus, three drabbled damsels 
passed by, in a melancholy procession. When I 
say drabbled, I speak not unadvisedly, for a light 
rain had fallen during the evening, and, in their 
gloomy state of mind, these damsels had forgot- 
ten to hold up their dresses. 

The limp, water-soaked trails of muslin and 
poplin were not bad exponents of their feelings. 
They felt dejected, low-spirited, unhappy. 

But let us hope that as our trials, and some- 
times even our errors, are transformed by a be- 
nignant Providence to stepping-stones, by which 
we rise to a higher life, let us hope that Belinda, 
Caroline, and Henriette, by this experience, be- 
came wiser in that divine wisdom of charity, that 
‘‘thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 





poor creatures to remember that they were God's 


rejoiceth in the truth.” 
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How radiant is the glow, 
That gilds the ocean sheen; 
While soft the South winds blow, 
And not a sail is seen. 


Like Heaven's ethereal hue, 
So placid is the deep; 


Vou. LXVI.—14 





I would, oh, waters blue, 
Lie on thy breast and sleep! 


So pure, and still, and bright, 
It seems like Beauty's death, 
3 Or like a symbol right, 
Of true-love’s holy faith! 
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BY ROSALIE GRAY. 





JurmHAn Norton, or “ Jep,’’ as he was fami- 
liarly called, had been thus named by his grand- 
mother, to whose tender mercies he was confided 
while yet a nameless infant. As there was no 
prospective fortune coming to him from any 
direction, the young Jepthah, at fourteen, was 
placed in a store, and gave such strict attention 
to business, that at thirty he found himself oc- 
cupying an important position among men, and 
possessed of considerable wealth. 

Although Jep had an unusually thorough 
knowledge of business, yet there were some 
parts of his education which had been fearfully 
neglected. One of these was the art of conduct- 
ing himself with ease and grace in the presence 
of ladies. Never having been placed in a posi- 
tion where he was called upon to mingle much 
with the opposite sex, he felt shy and awkward 
in their society; he never knew what to do or 
say, and always felt fearful of being ridiculed. 
His acquaintances had frequently volunteered to 
introduce him to some pretty girls; but he al- 
ways shrunk from embracing ‘their offers, as he 
dreaded the awful pause which he felt sure 
would ensue after the introduction was over, 
and ‘good evening” said. And thus he had 
become quite an old bachelor without the slightest 
prospect of ever being anything else. 

The city had been his home from infancy, and 
during all the years that had followed, he had 
seldom left it, except on business. But the time 
had come when he felt that he wanted a change; 
and he resolved to leave his affairs in the hands 
of his confidential clerk, and board for awhile in 
Elmtown, a@ pretty, rural village, quite remote 
from the city, where there was good fishing. 

This move was the beginning of a new era in 
Jep's life. His first Sunday in the little village- 
church was a day never to be forgotten. He was 
shown into a pew, and seated beside one of the 
loveliest girls he had ever beheld; a petite fig- 
ure; bright, dancing black eyes, which looked 
the impersonation of mischief, peeping out from 
the heavy, silken fringes; a clear, brown skin, 
with soft roses embedded in the cheeks, from 
which a lovely red bud had strayed down to 
form the mouth. This beautiful creature shared 
her hymn-book with Jep; but she might as well 
have kept it to herself, for his eyes were too 


seemed to him to be constantly brenking into 
dimples, and possibly his head was not held at 
the right angle for reading from the book. He 
saw bright, wavy hair, pretty half-blushes, rosy 
lips, tiny hands, and a profusion of beauty very 
interesting to observe, but not usually recorded 
in hymn-books. 

It is to be feared that Jep was not especially 
improved, spiritually, by the services of that 
Sunday morning; and yet he returned to his 
hotel in a very meditative frame of mind. Hay- 
ing reached his room, he threw himself into an 
arm-chair, and so lost was he in a vision of a 
pretty home which should be all his own, that 
the dinner-bell fairly Startled him. 

He went to church again in the evening, but 
was ushered into a seat in the opposite part of 
the building from that which he had occupied in 
the morning. When the services were over, it 
would have been utterly impossible for him to 
tell either the text or the subject of discourse. 

By inquiring, he succeeded in ascertaining that 
the name of the young girl who now absorbed 
his thoughts was Florence Bridewell, and that 
she lived in a brown cottage just out of the vil- 
lage. Jep immediately discovered that the road 
to this house was the pleasantest walk he could 
take, and sometimes, a8 he cast a hasty glance at 
the windows—his natural bashfulness forbade 
anything more than this—he would be rewarded 
with a glimpse of the black eyes which were for- 
ever dancing before his imagination. Finally, 
he was so fortunate, on one of these excursions, 
as to meet Miss Florence's six-year-old brother. 
Our hero immediately captured this young gen- 
tleman, regarding him as a possible first-step in 
the ladder which was to lead him to the pinnacle 
of his hopes, invited him to walk, and put him 
in a state of rapture, by telling him long yarns 
about remarkable horses. 

‘You are real bully,’’ was the little brother's 
remark, after listening attentively to an account 
of some wonderful exploits, ‘‘and I’m going ta 
ask my mamma to let me go to see you. What's 
your name ?”’ 

‘* Jepthah Norion.” 

**Can’t I call you Jep?” asked the youth. “I 
used to know a boy, once, named Jep, and it 
comes so handy.” 
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ful Miss Florence, Jep readily accorded permis- 
sion, and the two turned to go home. But clouds 
had gathered in the heretofore clear sky, and 
when they reached Charley's residence the rain 
was pouring down in torrents. Mrs. Bridewell 
had opened the door to look for her little son; 
and as that young gentleman bounded in, he 
exclaimed, 

«Mamma, here’s Jep! Can he come in, too? 
He’s got on his white pants, and they’ll be all 
spoiled in this rain. Besides, he lives an awful 
way from here.’’ 

Mrs. Bridewell smiled at her little son’s unique 
introduction; then, turning to the stranger, she 
said, pleasantly, 

“ Will you walk in, sir, until the rain is over? 
Ifear you will, as Charley remarks, spoil your 
clothes, if you undewake to go any farther.’’ 

Jep’s natural timidity would have impelled 
him, under ordinary circumstances, to give a 
burried refusal to this kind invitation, and then 
pass rapidly on. But the opportunity of gaining 
admittance to the home of Florence Bridewell 
was not to be lightly thrown aside; and now, 
although he blushed, and stammered, and made 
free use of his handkerchief to wipe the imagin- 
ary perspiration from his face, yet he managed, 
awkwardly, it must be confessed, to accept the 
invitation. He soon found himself in the draw- 
ing-room, and face to face with the little gipsy 
who had haunted his imagination. Here Charley 
took it upon himself to play master of ceremo- 
nies, and again introduced his friend, before his 
mother had time to make a remark. 

“Tere, Florie, is that tall gentleman who sat 
next to you in church one day, and you said 
you'd like to know him! He’s Jep—— Well, 
there! I’ve forgotten his last name.’’ 

While Mrs, Bridewell applied herself to the 
task of extinguishing her hopeful young son, be- 
fore any further developments should be made, 
Florence arose, without the slightest appearance 
of embarrassment, to receive her visitor, and re- 
marked, laughingly, 

“Charley has told the truth, I did say I 
should like to know you. It is so dreadfully 
stupid in this place, that we hail the advent of a 
respectable-looking stranger as quite an event.” 

This version was not especially complimentary 
to Jep. Still, it was some comfort to him to know 
that he had comparatively a clear field to work 
in. As, inthe embarrassment of meeting a beau- 
tiful young lady, he could think of nothing ap- 
propriate to say, and as the volubility of his 
companion rendered any such effort on his part 
unnecessary, he flourished his handkerchief, by 
way of disposing of his hands, and remained silent. 











Mrs. Bridewell soon returned, and, upon en- 
tering into conversation with her guest, she dis- 
covered that he was from Philadelphia. She in- 
formed him that this city was also her native 
place, and she immediately became very much 
interested, inquiring after various friends whom 
she had not met in many years. Our hero, being 
very well connected, was able to give a most satis- 
factory account of himself, thus rising to a high 
place in the estimation of his hostess. 

As the afternoon advanced toward evening, Jep 
arose to go; but Mrs. Bridewell insisted upon his 
spending the night, as it was still raining hard, 
and she felt sure that, being so thinly clad, he 
would take cold by exposure to such weather. 
And so Jep stayed. Before the evening was over, 
he was on such good. terms with the elder lady, 
that he had proposed to her to take him as a 
boarder, interesting her in his behalf by pictur- 
ing to her the loneliness of hotel life. Owing 
partly to her sympathy for him, and partly to her 
desire to have a protector in the house, and also 
because she had taken a very great fancy to him, 
she consented; and from that night Jep was to be 
looked upon as a member of the household. 

**Tt is all owing to my white pants,” thought 
Jep, that night, as he retired, ‘that I have gained 
an entree to this house; her sympathy seemed to 
be much more with them than with me in the 
storm.” 

Jepthah Norton’s dreams, that night, were of 
a home of his own; he was sitting at a little, 
cozy tea-table, agreeably unlike the long, unin- 
viting board at which he had for so many years, 
partaken of his daily food ; and a bright, loving 
little sprite sat at the head of it, pouring out his 
tea, chatting merrily with him all the while, and 
casting loving looks at him over the bright silver. 
When he awoke in the morning, he seemed to be 
in Paradise; and all day he went about in such a 
charmingly forgetful frame of mind, that his clerk 
detected several errors in the business letters he 
wrote, a state of affairs which had never before 
been known to exist. At night he partially awoke 
from his dream, and remembered that he had 
merely effected an introduction to the little queen 
of his affections; the acquaintance and the love- 
making still remained to be accomplished, and in 
this latter art Jep was certainly a novice. He 
had been from home most of the day, and now, 
as he entered the house, a trepidation seized him, 
and he proceeded to wipe his face with his hand- 
kerchief. This article of his wardrobe was gene- 
rally made to do duty upon all occasions, when 
he felt embarrassed; so frequent was his use of 
it, that it might reasonably be supposed that he 
was troubled with a chronic cold in his head. 
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He, moreover, had a peculiar way of twisting it 
through his hands, and wringing it out, and work- 
ing it up into every conceivable shape. 

Thus he returned, evening after evening—for 
his days were generally spent in fishing, or tak- 
ing excursions—to meet the one who was never 
out of his thoughts, wondering what he should 
say to her, how he should entertain her, and 
wishing that some one well versed in the art, 
would write a book on the subject of love-making, 
adapted to his particular case ; for Jep, like many 
ether old bachelors who fell in love for the first 
time, imagined that a certain process must be 
gone through with; and that it was something in 
the style of an intricate dance, where every step 
and figure must be performed according to rule, 
in order to make it all come out right in the end. 
He fairly envied those of his friends whom he 
saw conversing easily with young ladies, paying 
them empty compliments, and entertaining them 
with mere nothings, quite ignoring his own su- 
perior worth of hearf and mind in the compari- 
son. 

But to a man much better versed than our hero 
in the intricacies of the feminine heart, Florence 
Bridewell would have proved an enigma; some- 
times so free, almost bold it might have seemed 
in any one else, in her remarks, that Jep would 
feel that he had the prize fairly within his grasp ; 
when suddenly she would become so shy and dis- 
tant that he would almost wonder if she were the 
same being. 

One evening the family were sitting in the 
drawing-room ; Jep, as usual, surrounded by the 
younger portion of the household, for he had the 
faculty of making himself so very entertaining to 
children, that they were generally sitting upon 
his knee, and climbing upon his shoulders very 
much as if he were a tree. Presently, Florence 
sprang up, exclaiming, 

“Oh, I’m tired of sitting still. Mr. Norton, 
you look just like the old woman in her shoe, 
surrounded as you are! Come, let’s take a walk, 
and call upon Myra Brush. But you will have 
to run up stairs and smooth your hair, for the 
children have stood it up like porcupine quills all 
over your head.” 

Always pleased to be in Florence’s company, 
Jep arose with alacrity, and, in the excitement of 
being thus unexpectedly called upon to act as her 
escort, he proceeded to wring some imaginary 
tears from his handkerchief. 

«There, let your handkerchief alone, do!”’ ex- 
claimed Florence, ‘‘ or there will not be a thread 
of it left. Why, when you and I get married, 
and go to housekeeping, I never can afford to 
keep you in handkerchiefs, never! if you use 
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them in this style, it must cost a small fox 
tune!’’ f 

At this unexpected sally Jep opened his eyes 
wide in astonishment, while Mrs. Bridewell ex. 
claimed, 

“Florence, child! what are you talking about? 
Don’t make such shocking speeches, even in 
fun.” 

“But you are going to have me, aren’t you, 
Jep?” continued the little gipsy, casting upon 
him the most demure look, and standing in an ex- 
pectant attitude, as though waiting for an answer, 

‘To be sure I am,’ replied her companion, 
with a warmth which rather startled her. 

‘¢Florence! Florence!’’ broke in Mrs. Bride 
well, ‘‘ You quite forgot yourself in speaking thus 
familiarly to Mr. Norton; are you aware of what 
you called him?” 

“Yes, mamma; but I can’t always call him 
‘Mister.’ You will let me call you ‘Jep,’ won't 
you?” she added, again turning to the gentle 
man, ‘and I’ll be your sister.”’ 

As this was not exactly the relation that Jep 
desired, his ‘‘ yes’’ was uttered rather reluctantly, 

“‘Well, there,” said Florence, ‘‘ make haste, 
for it is getting late.” 

Jep disappeared, returning in a short time, and 
they both left the house. 

“Tam all out of patience waiting for you!” 
was Florence’s exclamation, ‘what kept you so 
long? Doing your back hair, I suppose.” 

«Oh, no,” replied her matter-of-fact companion. 
“T did hurry; if you could only see how my 
hair is all frizzed under my hat——”’ 

«Stopped to friz your hair, did you!” inter- 
rupted the young lady. ‘Oh, the vanity of you 
men !”’ 

Earnest thoughts were passing through Jep’s 
mind, and he had no answer for the unexpected 
turn which Florence had given to his remark. 
But the laughing, restless little woman at his 
side would give him no chance to utter anything 
serious. Finally, she inquired, with a rather 
embarrassed suddenness, 

“What are you thinking of, Jep? Are your 
thoughts away off in those stars that are twink- 
ling up there in the heavens ?”’ 

“©Oh, no,’”’ he replied. ‘Far nearer to earth 
than those stars. I was thinking, Florence, how 
pleasant it would be to have a home of my own; 
and a little lady to -preside over it, who would 
watch for me every evening, and think about me 
all day ; who would walk with me, and talk with 
me, and read to me, or be glad to have me read to 
her.” 

“I know the very one that would suit you,” 
broke in Florence. ‘‘It is Sally Meigs; poor old 
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thing! I have often heard her say she wished 
she had some one to talk to, and keep house for ;” 
and Florence’s eyes sparkled with mischief, as they 
were raised saucily to her companion’s face. 
«But I don’t want a ‘poor old thing,’ like 


Sally Meigs. I want——”’ ; 

“By the way, Jep,’’ interrupted Florence, 
«Have you met old Sally’s nephew, who is stay- 
ing with her now? He is one of the finest-looking 
fellows I have ever seen, and he is so full of fun.” 

Jep’s brow clouded, and he sought to look into 
the eyes of the little mischief at his side; but 
they were cast down, and the long lashes rested 
upon the soft, bright cheeks, and the small, rosy 
lips were drawn demurely together. 

“It is getting cold,’’ continued Florence. 
“Let us go home, Jep; for now I remember that 
Myra was to go to the city to-day, to spend a 
week. I think we shall soon have snow, don’t 
you? Iam sure I hope so, for I want a sleigh- 
ride,” and thus she rattled on until they reached 
home. 

Jep retired to his room almost discouraged. 
He loved Florence Bridewell with all the strength 
of his great, loving heart; yet, whenever he 
sought to tell her so, this young girl, not more 
than half his age, would baffle him, and render 
him speechless, while she could rattle on with 
an ease which perfectly astonished him. She 
seemed to be not wholly indifferent to him; and 
yet so inconsistent was she that he sometimes 
wondered whether he had any place in her 
thoughts, much less in her heart. 

The next morning the ground was covered with 
snow, and Florence readily accepted Mr. Nor- 
ton’s invitation to take a sleigh-ride in the even- 
ing. A ride in a handsome sleigh, drawn by two 
spirited horses, while the merry bells jingle in 
the clear, cold air, is sufficient to drive away all 
sadness, and make one feel that the world is 
rather a pleasant place tolive in; and thus it was 
with Jep and Florence, as they seemed almost to 
float through the frosty air. Still, Jep had under- 
taken to solve a difficult problem, and nothing 
was able to drive it, even for a short time, from 
his mind. 

««Florence,”’ said he, abruptly, ‘‘how do peo- 
ple propose !”’ 

“How do people propose?’ she repeated, 
rather startled by the unexpected question. 

“Yes, Iam a perfect novice in the art; but I 
doubt not you can enlighten me on the subject.”’ 

‘‘Well,”’ replied Florence, ‘‘there are various 
ways of performing this little duty; there was 
the renéwned Barkis, you know, he had a way 


proposing toa Peggotty, I am afraid that Mr. 
Barkis’ example will not benefit me.” 

‘‘ Well, then,”’ continued Florence, ‘‘ there is a 
way of looking and acting a proposal, without 
exactly saying anything.”’ 

Whether Mr. Norton intended to begin acting 

immediately, is best known to himself; but it is 
very certain that his hand went on a hunting ex- 
pedition under the wolf robe, and it did not rest 
until, through his thick driving-gloves, he felt 
something soft and warm thrust into it. 
“Then,” continued Florence, ‘there are still 
other ways of proposing. I was readingthe other 
day, in a novel, of a hero who had a very pecu- 
liar way of making his wishes known,” and she 
related the whole story to him. When that was 
finished, taking care to have something else to 
say; very much in the style of the unfortunate 
wives in the Arabian Nights, who took this means 
to prolong their lives. 

Jep flattered himself, however, that he had 
made a good beginning, and seemed satisfied with 
this for the present. 

When they reached home, and our hero was 
about to alight, he was considerably chagrined to 
find that he had been affectionately caressing a 
corner of the robe. 

‘Why, Florence!” he exclaimed, quite thrown 
off his guard by the discovery, ‘‘I thought I had 
hold of your hand!’’ 

“Oh, no,” she replied, laughing. ‘I don’t 
leave my hand around loose in that style;” and 
touching his shoulders with the tips of her 
fingers, she sprang lightly to the ground, and ran 
into the house before he had a chance to reply. 

That night was a wakeful one to Jepthab 
Norton. Florence’s inveterate coquetry only drew 
him more deeply in love with her; and now, sum- 
moning all his powers to bear upon the subject, 
he formed his plans for carrying the war into the 
enemy’s quarters, and he only awaited the time 
to execute them. The next evening, at the tea- 

table, having been away all day, he was remark- 
ably cheerful, and far more tatkative than usual. 
When the meal was ended, instead of going into 
the drawing-room, as his custom had been, he 
went immediately to his own apartment. This 
programme he continued for some time; he was 
gone more frequently through the day, and often 
returned at quite a late hour, taking care to keep 
out of the way of the family as much as possible. 

One evening, afier this had been going on for 
several weeks, knowing that Mrs. Bridewell had 
gone out to visit a neighbor, and that Florence 
would be likely to be alone, he went down into 
thedrawing-room, looked around, and then asked, 





peculiar to himself.”’ 
“Yes, yes! I know; butas I have no idea of 
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«Is not your mother at home, Florence ?’’ 

“No,” was the reply. 

Mr. Norton turned, as though about to retrace 
his steps; then seemed suddenly to change his 
mind, and re-entered the room. ‘She will be 
in’ soon, I suppose. I believe I will wait, for I 
must see her.”’ 

Florence had been sitting in a musing attitude, 
with her facé upon her hand. It was a quiet, 
sad expression, which rested upon the usually 
bright, laughing countenance of the young girl. 
But now, perverse little thing, she sprang up, 
and going to the piano, began to sing a gay, 
careless air; there was a very slight quiver in 
her voice, however, which did not escape the 
notice of her attentive companion. 

“T think mamma will not be in until quite 
late, Mr. Norton,” she remarked, as she finished 
the song. ‘‘CanI do anything for you? Per- 
haps I will answer as well as mamma.” 

There was a coldness in her tones, and a bit- 
terness in her utterance of “Mr. Norton,” so 
different from the frankness of her old manner 
when she had called him ‘‘Jep,’’ which pleased 
him; he had been able to pique her, and this 
was something gained; had she been totally in- 
different to him, there would not have been this 
change in her manner. 

«No, thank you,’’ he replied, carelessly turn- 
ing over the leaves of the music. ‘I merely 
wished to speak to your mother about my leaving.” 

“About your leaving!” exclaimed Florence, 
completely thrown off her guard. ‘Are you 
really going to leave us?” * 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘I must return .0 the 
city. Look at me, Florie, I have a secret to 
whisper in your ear.”’ 

She raised her eyes to his with a half-sad, half- 
imploring expression, and he said, 

‘* I expect to be married, Florie.” 











Re 

Instantly the lids dropped, concealing the ex. 
pression of her eyes, and she turned her heag 
quickly away; not so quickly, however, but that 
Jep had seen something sparkling among the long 
silken lashes. His natural diffidence must haye 
forsaken him most mysteriously, but it is always 
thus when we are with those who are more con- 
fused than ourselves, for he passed his arm 
around Florence’s waist, and whispered, 

“IT am going to be married, if you will con- 
sent to be my bride.” 

It was too iate to retract now; she had been 
fairly entrapped, and taken prisoner. This time, 
when Jep sought to take her little hand in his, 
she offered no substitute, but suffered him to 
have his own will. Jep had evidently discovered 
a way to propose which had surprised Florie into 
a meek acquiescence, without even an attempt 
at coquetry. 

The evening passed rapidly away; and when 
Mrs. Bridewell returned the two lovers seemed 
to have only just begun to find the use of their 
tongues. Florence, half-laughing and half-crying, 
slipped quietly out of the room, and up to her 
own apartment ; while Jep, agreeably to the in- 
tention which he had previousiy anncunced, 
remained to.speak to her mamma. Mrs. Bride- 
well was not wholly unprepared for the revelation 
which was.made to her by Mr. Norton, and she 
readily accepted him as her future son-in-law. 

Not many months after this Jep’s dreams of a 
home of his own were realized; with the cozy 
table, the bright little wife, the loving looks, and 
all. So very proud is he of his conquest, that it 
has quite elevated him in his own estimation, 
and given him a better idea of his powers than 
he: ever possessed before. He is able, now, to 
carry on a conversation with ladies without em- 
barrassment, and without the aid of his hand- 
kerchief. ? 





DAY-BREAK 


AT VENICE. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





Morntne at Venice! Slow the fog is lifting, 
That late the city held; 

And magic domes and mystic isles are drifting 
Out from the realms of Eld. 


Strange shapes of ghostly ships, at anchor swinging, 
Loom through the mist away ; 

The Orient breeze, that ripples up, comes bringing 
The spices of Cathay. 


Far down the Grand Canal the sunbeams darting, 
On Moorish windows gleam. 

Up from the deep weird palaces are starting, 

As in some Afrite dream. 





Atong their door-steps, green with sea-weed, flowing 
Murmurs the drowsy wave. 

High o’er their fronts the lichens gray are growing, 
As on a wizard's grave. 


No sound of wheel comes up, no cry of driver, 
The silence is profound; 

Only the flow as of some hidden river, 
In caverns under-ground. 


Across the haze a hearse-like barque is stealing, 
By shadowy oarsman sped, 

Gloomy and black as Styx—is morn revealing 
A city of the dead? 
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(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
: Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 139. 


CHAPTER XX. 

“Down upon her two knees, by the window, 
with the ivy all around her, looking in upon him 
so hungry, like a cat watching a canary; you 
never saw anything like it.’’ 

“You saw this, Matt, with your own eyes? You 
saw it?” 

“Saw it? I should think so. She was so 
keen watching through the glass that I crept up 
to the balcony, and had my hand on her shoulder 
before she knew it.” 

‘What did she do, then?” 

“She gave out a little cry, like a trapped hare, 
and withered up under my hand like a parched 
leaf. I never saw such a scared face in my life.” 

“Did she tell you why she was there ?”’ 

“Tell me? Ishould think not. Before I could 
say a word of the many that crowded up to my 


* lips, she had drawn herself up as proud as proud 


could be, and, putting me on one side, walked 
down from the balcony like the queen we saw at 
the theatre that day, you know, only quieter, 
and without the least sound of noise. Before I 
could get down the narrow steps she was half- 
way across the garden.” 

“But, you overtook her ?”’ 

“Of course, I did; though my feet got tangled 
in with the ivy, and I almost fell down the steps ; 
but, once on she ground, I tracked her swift 
enough, for she seemed to scorn moving beyond 
a walk, or to turn her face away, though it was 
white as snow, when my shadow crossed hers 
in the moonlight.” 

“But, you spoke, then ?”’ 

“Spoke? I should think so. Trust me for 
that. ‘So, ho,’ says I, ‘we have our little outs 
on the sly as well as them that we look upon as 
dirt under foot.’ She went on, still as a ghost, 
and proud as a peacock, saying never a word. 
That sharpened my tongue a bit, and I stung her 
again.” 

“That [’ll be bound you did,” muttered Storms, 
who lay at full length in the Lake-House, as 
Martha Hart eagerly related her adventure. 

The girl took this as a compliment, and gave 
the hand, which was dropped listlessly into hers, 
& grateful pressure. 








“<Tt was awful ungrateful of the young gentle- 
man, though, to be so sound asleep,’ says I. ‘Don’t 
you think so, Miss? If it had been my Richard, 
now.’”’ 

“Did you say that?” cried Storms, starting 
up in sudden wrath. ‘“ Did you dare say that 
to her ?”’ 

Martha started to her feet, also. He had 
jerked his hand from hers, and stood frowning 
on her in the moonlight, while defiance kindled 
in her eyes. 

“‘That is what I said, and what I mean to say 
again, Dick ; not that she cared a brass farthing. 
Such words would have been hot coals to me ; 
but she didn’t seem to heed them; only walked 
a little faster, looking as if she hated your very 
name, which I think she did, for all your talk 
that she is dying for you.”’ 

“Do you think she would stoop to bandy 
words with such as you?”’ said Storms, softening 
his wrath into a malicious enjoyment of her 
jealous passion. 

“Such as me, indeed! What is the differ- 
ence, I should like to know? Only this. I come 
here because you ask me and urge me to it, 
while she hasn’t the courage, but sits worship- 
ing her sweetheart like a rabbit peeping into a 
garden he has not the spirit to enter.” 

“‘Worshiping! As if she cared for the fellow!’ 
said Storms, with supreme disdain. ‘There is 
nothing in it. She only wants to make me jeal- 
ous, thinking to bring me back again in that 
way.” 

«Tt seems to me as if you were jealous.” 

‘‘ Jealous ?”’ repeated the young man, growing 
cautious on reflection. ‘As if I cared enough 
for Ruth Jessup for that !”’ 

‘Tam not so sure,’ answered Martha, as if 
talking to herself; ‘‘ but when I am, it will be a 
dark day for one of us.”’ 

Dick laughed. 

« Always threatening some terrible thing,” he 
said, putting his arm rather roughly around the 
girl's waist, ‘‘as if there was any need of that. 
As for jealousy. How came the girl I mean to 
make a lady of to be wandering about the Rest ?’’ 

“T saw that girl as I was coming this way, 
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She was standing in the cottage porch, giving 
frightened looks around. Then she stole out, as 
if in search of some one. I thought she was 
going into the wilderness.” 

‘Ah, ha! Who was jealous then?” 

‘*Who denies it? That minute I could have 
killed her. She turned toward the Rest.: I fol- 
lowed thinking * 

‘Thinking that I might come that way.” 

“Well, yes. I did think just that, and fol- 
lowed her softly as one of your own hounds could 
have crept. When I saw where she was going, 
the fire all went out of my heart. I could have 
cried for joy that—that it was no worse.’’ 

“*Still you hated her!’’ 

«« Because she dared to love where I did.” 

**Do you indeed love me so, Martha?” 

“‘Do I love myself, so common and worthless, 
compared to you? Do I love the air I breathe? 
Do I love sleep, after a hard day’s work? Oh, 
Dick! Dick! Why ask such silly questions ?’’ 

‘““Why? Oh, because one is never certain. 
Girls are so fickle now-a’-days.” 

‘‘ As if any girl who ever loved you could be 
fickle, Dick.”’ 

Storms looked into the girl’s face as she nestled 
close to him, and a strange, fond light came into 
his eyes. He was thinking how much she looked 
like Ruth Jessup, with that warm love-light in 
her face. How beautiful she really was in the 
refining moonlight. Tenderness with him at the 
moment was not all a pretence. But Storms was 
a man to bring the worst as well as (he best pas- 
sions of any heart down to his own interests, and 
never, for a moment, since he had seen old Jes- 
sup’s letter in Martha’s hand, had he ceased to 
devise some means of gaining possession of it. 

‘‘ Words are so easily spoken,’’ he said; ‘‘but I 
like deeds. I want the girl I love to trust me.’ 

‘And don’t I trust you? What other girl 
would be here at this time of the night, risking 
her character, when she has nothing else in the 
world, just because you want things to be kept 
secret, while I can’t for the life of me see the 
reason of it.’’ 

‘‘That is what I complain of. True love asks 
no questions,” 

‘‘Tlow can you say that when you have done 
nothing but ask questions ever since I came here? 
All about her too,” retorted the quick-witted 
girl. . 

‘That is because I am interested in everything 
you do,’’ was the prompt answer. ‘‘ How could 
I watch here half an hour, and at last see you 
rush in so wildly, half out of breath and panting, 
to tell all that you had seen, without feeling some 
curiosity ?”’ 





‘* Yes, indeed, I can understand that.” 

‘‘Then there is another thing.” 

‘‘Well,’”’ said Martha, more quietly; for she 
guessed what was coming. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“That paper. It is of no use to you, and 
might help me a good deal.” 

“*How!’’ 

The girl spoke seriously, and he could tell by 
her voice that her lips closed with a firm pressure 
when she ceased. 

“It might help me about the lease.” 

Martha seemed to reflect a moment, then she 
looked up quietly, and said, 

‘When we are married, Dick.” 

“Why, child, it is only a scrap of paper that 
no one but Sir Noel will ever care for.” 

‘I know that, and sometimes wonder you are 
so sharp after it. My arm is all sorts of color 
yet, where you grasped it, after that race down 
the banks of the lake. Ifthe game-keeper had 
not come in sight, I don’t know what might have 
chanced. Oh, Dick, your face was awful that 
day. It frightened me!” ; 

‘*Too much. I dare say that you never keep 
the bit of paper about you?”’ questioned Storms, 
with a dull, sinister look, which was so percepti- 
ble in the moonlight that the girl shrunk from 
him unconsciously. 

‘*No,” she answered. ‘I never keep it about 
me, and never shall tell we are wed.”’ 

“And then?” 

*«T will give it to you, as you crave it somuch, 
and in its stead take the marriage lines. If it 
were worth a thousand pounds I would rather 
have the lines.”’ 

“A thousand pounds! Why, lass, what are 
you thinking of? Who ever heard of giving 
money for a scrap of writing like that?” 

‘IT don’t know, I’m sure. Only you wanted it 
so much, and if you were to play mie false, as 
people say you have done with many a sweet 
heart before me, it might be put to a bad use, and 
in a sort of way belie other things that I know.” 

‘But they slander me. I never yet betrayed 
a sweetheart,” said Storms, eagerly. 

“Then it is true that Ruth Jessup was the 
first to give you up. No, no, do not say it. No 
woman on earth could do that. 1 would rather 
think you false to her than not. The other I 
never could believe—never.”’ 

‘Well, believe what you like; but do not come 
here again without that bit of paper. I did not 
fairly read it.’’ , 

The suppressed eagerness in his voice aroused 
all the innate craft in the girl’s nature. He had 
outdone his part, and thus enhanced the advan- 





tage that she held over him, to a degree that 
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as 
made her determined to hold it. In her soul she 
pad no trust in the man; but was willing to win 
him by any means that promised to be most effec- 
tual. But she was capable of meeting craft with 
deception, and did it now. 

“Well, if I think of it.” 

Storms read the insincerity of her evasion, and 
seemed to cast the subject from his mind. But 
he felt the thraldom of this girl’s power with a 
keenness that might have terrified her, had she 
comprehended it. Besides, the news she had 
brought to him that evening was of a kind to 
make him hate the bearer, and intensify his 
thirst for vengeance on young Heath. 

“What are you thinking of Dick, with your 
eyes wandering out on the water, and your mouth 
go set?” asked the girl, after some moments of 
silence that began to trouble her. 

Storms started, as if a shot had passed him. 


“Thinking ofp——— Why nothing that should 
trouble you.” 
“But you don’t care to talk, and me sitting 


by!” 

7. What is the difference, so long as you were 
inmy mind. I was thinking that there might as 
well be an end of this. We could have the mat- 
ter over, and no noise about it, you know.” 

Martha’s heart made a great leap. 

“Were you thinking of that, Dick? 
me?” 

She was sitting on the floor, leaning her elbow 
on the bench, where Storms had flung himself 
with an utter disregard to her comfort. Now 
she leaned forward till her head rested on his 
bosom, and she clasped him fondly with her firm, 
white arms. 

“Were you thinking of that now, really, darl- 
ing?” . 

Storms did not actually push her away ; but he 
turned over with his face to the wall, muttering, 

“Don’t bother. What else should it be?” 

“Then I must be getting ready, you know. 
The mistress must have warning,” said the girl, 
too happy for resentment. 

“The mistress! . There it is. You cannot ex- 
pect me to take a wife from the bar-room. No, 
no! We must manage it in some other way.’”’ 

Martha drew a deep breath. 

“T will do anything you tell me—anything at 
all,” she said. ‘Only let me make sure that you 
are as happy as I am.’’ 


Oh, tell 


“Happy! Ofcourse, I’m happy. Why not?’ 
answered the young man. ‘‘ Now, you’d better be 
going home. It is getting late.” 


Martha arose, drew her scarlet sacque closer 
around her, pulled the jaunty little hat over her 


lover. He arose heavily, and dropping both 


‘clasped hands between his knees, sat in the 


shadow, regarding her with sullen interest. She 
could not see his face clearly, but there was a 
glitter of his eyes that pierced the shadows with 
sinister brightness. The picture of the girl was 
so vivid, framed in the old door-way, with that 
deep, background of water over which the moon- 
light seemed to leap, leaving that in darkness, 
and herself flooded with light, so fearfully vivid, 
that whom she hoped to marry could never after- 
ward sweep it from his brain. 

“‘Come,”’ she said, “I am ready.” 

‘¢ And so am I,’”’ he answered, starting up, and 
dashing his hands apart, as if a serpent had en- 
tangled them against his will. ‘What are you 
waiting for ?’’ 

‘* What have I been long and long waiting for?”’ 
said the girl; ‘‘but it has come at last. Oh, 
Dick, say that it has come at last.’’ 

«Yes, it has come at last,’’ broke forth the 
man, almost savagely. ‘You would have it so. 
Remember, you would——”’ 

‘“Why, how cross you are, Dick. Was it I 
that first made love?’’ 

“You? Yes. It always is the woman.” 

‘¢Oh, Dick, how you love to torment me !”” 

The girl took his arm, as she said this, and 
held to it, caressingly, with both hands, while 
her eyes, half-beaming, half-tearful, sought in 
his face some contradiction of his savage mood. 

«Is the torment all on one side ?’’ he mutter- 
ed, enduring her caressing touch with surly im- 
patience. 

‘¢ There, Dick, only say, for once, that ycu are 
happy.” 

‘‘Oh, wonderfully happy. There, now, let us 
walk faster.” 

They did walk on; now, in the moonlight, 
now, in deep shadow, she leaning upon him 
with such fond dependence, which he appeared 
to recognize, though few words were spoken be- 
tween them. 

Once, as they passed a sheltered copse, half- 
way between the Lake and Jessup’s cottage, both 
saw the figure of a man retreating from the path, 
and knew that he was regarding them from un- 
der covert. Then Dick Storms did meet the girl's 
bright glance, and they both laughed with an 
undertone of merriment. 

“He is following us. I hear his step in the 
undergrowth,’’ whispered Martha, and Storms 
answered back, 

‘Give him plenty of time.” 

When they reached Jessup’s cottage, the little 
building was quite dark, except the faint gleam 





eyes, and stood in the moonlight, waiting for her. 





of a night-lamp in the sick man’s room. At the 
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gate they both paused. Martha turned with her 
face to the moonlight, and offered her lips to the 
kiss Storms bent lovingly to give her. Then 
they stood together, hand-in-hand, as if reluc- 
tant to part for a minute, and he went away, 
looking back now and then, as if anxious for her 
safety, while she stood by the gate, watching 
him. 

When the young man was quite gone, Martha 
opened the gate, without even @ click of the 
latch, and stole like a thief toward the porch, 
which was so laden, with ivy and honeysuckles, 
that no one could see her when once in its shel- 
ter. Still she shrunk back, and dragged the 
foliage over her, when the game-keeper came out 
from his concealment, and walked back and forth 
before the cottage. At last his steps receded, 
and, peering through the ivy, Martha saw him 
move away toward the Lake. Then she stole 
out of the porch, crept, with bent form, to the 
gate, and darted, in a contrary direction with 
the speed of a lapwing. Somewhat later, the 
girl stole through the back yard of the inn, tried 
her key in the kitchen-door, and crept up to her 
room in the garret, where she carefully put away 
her outer garments, and went to bed so passion- 
ately happy that she lay awake all night with both 
hands folded over her bosom, and the thoughts 
of Dick Storms trembling now and then up from 
her heart. 





CHAPTER XXI. 

Ir was a bright day at Norston’s Rest, when 
its young heir came from his sick chamber, for 
the first time, and leaning on Webb, entered the 
pretty little parlor in which Lady Rose sat de- 
murely busy with some trifle of richly-tinted 
embroidery, which, having a dainty taste, she 
had selected, I dare say, because it gave a 
touch of rich color to her simple, white dress, 
looped here and there into soft clouds by a broad 
blue sash, which might have lacked effect but for 
this artistic divise. Perhaps the invalid under- 
stood this, for he smiled when the fair patrician 
just lifted her eyes, as if his coming had been 
quite unimportant to her, and settled down into 
one of the loveliest pictures imaginable, working 
away at her tinted silks with fingers that quiver- 
ed among them, and eyes that no whiteness of 
lid or thickness of lash could keep from beaming 
out their happiness. 

There had been a time when this fair girl 
would have sprung from her seat and met him at 
the threshold; but now, she bent lower over her 
work, fearing that he might see how warmly-red 
her cheek was getting, and wonder at it; and he 


RR 
spoken that should have set her heart to 

so when she first heard his uncertain step on the 
stairs. 

All at once the young lady remembered thy 
she was acting strangely. Starting up, she gay 
him her place amiong the blue cushions of he 
own favorite couch ; then sat down on a low ott. 
man, and fell to work again. 

“How natural everything looks,’ said th 
young man, gazing languidly around. “TI ¢onlj 
be sworn, Rose, that you were working on tha 
same bit of embroidery the day I was hurt,” 

Lady Rose blushed vividly. She had snatche 
the embroidery from her work-table, as she heay| 
him coming, and was in fact working on the sari 
leaf in which her needle had been left that day, 

‘*We have all been so anxious,’’ she said, 
gently. 

‘And all about me—troublesome fellow, that 
Iam. It may be fancy, Lady Rose, but my father 
seems to have suffered more than I have.” 

‘* He has, indeed, suffered. One month seems 
to have aged him more than years should haye 
done,”’ said the young lady. 

‘* Have I been in such terrible danger then!” 

‘‘For a time we thought you in great danger, 
and were in sad suspense.”’ She spoke with hesi- 
tation, and Hurst noticed it with some surprise, 

‘Why, Rose,”’ he said. 
if you had changed, also. 
you all?’ 

“Nothing. but great thoughtfulness ‘that you 
are better, Walton.” , 

‘* And do you care so much for me? I hardly 
thought it,” said the young man, a little sadly. 

“‘Oh, Walton, can you ask ?”’ 

The great blue eyes, lifted to hig, were swim- 
ming in tears, yet the quivering lips made a brave 
effort to smile. ‘ 

A painful thought struck him then, and his 
heart sunk like lead under it. 

‘It would be a strange thing if you had not 
felt anxious, Rose; for no brother ever loved 
only sister better than I have loved you.” 

As he uttered these words, Hurst was watch- 
ing that fair, young face with keen interest. He 
saw the color fade from it, until the rich red of 
the beautiful mouth had all died away. Then he 
gathered the silken cushion roughly together, so 
as to shade his own face, and a faint groan came 
from him. 

“Are you in pain?’ questioned the young 
lady, bending over him. ‘‘Can I do anything?” 
Her breath floated across his mouth, her loose 
curls swept downward, and almost touched him, 
»The young man turned his face to the wall, and 


‘Tt seems to me as 
What has come over 





well might, for what word of love had he ever 


made no answer. He was heuart-sick. 
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‘And so was she even to faintness. 

fle lay minute after minute, buried in thought. 
The poor young lady had no other refuge for her 
younded pride, so she fell to work again; but not 
on thesame object. Now she sat down to a draw- 
ing of the Black Lake. The old summer-house 
yas.a principal object in the foreground, and the 
banks, heavy with foliage, and broken with rav- 
ines,.completed a gloomy but picturesque scene, 
which had more artistic effects than sunshine in it. 

“What are you doing there?’ questioned 
Hurst, after a long silence, 

«Jt is asketch of the Lake which I am trying 
to finish up at ouce, in case pretty Ruth Jessup 
takes us by surprise.”’ 

There was something in the girl’s voice, as she 
gid this, that made Hurst rise slowly to his 
elbow. 

“Takes us by surprise! 
Rose?” 

“Oh, haven’t you heard? I forget. Webb 
was told not to disturb you with gossip; but 
Ruth’s little flirtation with young Storms has 
been progressing famously since you were hurt, 
and 1am thinking of this for a wedding gift.” 

“For a wedding gift. Ruth Jessup—young 
Storms. What romance is this?’ 

The young man spoke sharply, silting upright, 
his face whiter than illness had left it, and his 
eyes shining with more than feverish lustre. 

“I do not know that it is a romance,’’ an- 
swered Lady Rose. At any rate, I hope not. 
Ruth is a good, sweet girl, and would never en- 
courage a man to the extent she does, if a mar- 
riage were not understood; besides, old Storms 
was here only| a day or two ago wanting more 
land included in his new lease, because his son 
thought of setting up for himself.’’ 

“Setting up for himself! The hound!’ ex- 
daimed Hurst, between his teeth. ‘And Sir 
Noel. I dare say he gave the land. He has 
always been exceptionally eager to portion off 
pretty Ruth. Of course, old Storms got the lease.’’ 

“I do not know,” answered Lady Rose. 

“But I mean that this farce shall go no far- 
ther. This man Storms is a knave, and should 
be dealt with as such.” 

“Tam inclined to think Ruth Jessup does not 
think so, for scarcely a night passes that she is 

not seen with him in the Park.” 

“Seen with him! What! 
him !”’ 

So it is understood in the servants’ hall.’’ 

“The servants’ hall!’ 

Hurst fairly ground his teeth with rage. Had 
Ruth's good name fallen so low that it was a 
matter of criticism in the servants’ hall ?’’ 


What do you mean, 


My—— With 








‘*You know Mrs. Mason is her godmother ?”’ 

‘“‘ Well!” 

“ And, of course, takes a deep interest in the 
matter. She talks all her troubles over with 
Hipple, and even came to me about the wedding- 
gifts. Of course, I took an interest. Ruth has 
so long been the pet of the house, and I love her; 
that is, there was a time when I loved her, 
dearly.” 

‘* Loved her dearly? And now you speak with 
tears in your voice, as if that pleasant time had 
passed. Why is that, Lady Rose?” 

The young lady grew pale, and her voice sunk 
low as she answered, 

««T—I think we have both changed.”’ 

‘* But there must be some reason for this. What 
has Ruth done that you should shrink away from 
her?” 

“Perhaps she feels the difference of position,” 
faltered Rose. 

‘But that has changed in nothing, at least in 
her disfavor,’ answered Hurst, flushing red with 
a remembrance of that day in the little church. 

“She was so dainty, so sweetly retiring. It 
seemed to me impossible that she could ever have 
been brought to care for a man like young Storms. 
Now that it is so, how can I help feeling sepa- 
rated? Noone can expect me to associate with 
that man or his wife, after she is married to him.’’ 

«« After she is married to him. By Heavens! 
Lady Rose ’? The young man checked him- 
self suddenly, adding, with haughty decision, 
‘‘We have dropped into a strange discussion, 
Lady Rose, and are handling the name of a 
young girl with less delicacy than becomes me, 
at least. Shall we speak of something else.”’ 

A flood of haughty crimson, and a struggle 
against the tears that rose in spite of herself, was 
all the reply this curt speech received from Lady 
Rose. The poor girl was not quite sure of her 
own disinterested judgment. For the world, she 
would not have said a word against Ruth, believ- 
ing that word false; but she was conscious of 
such infinite relief when the news came to her 
of the engagement between Ruth Jessup and 
Storms, that the joy of it made her self-distrust- 
ful. How could she be glad that a creature so 
bright, so delicate, and thoroughly well-bred, 
should be mated with this keen, sinister man, 
whom no one loved, and who was held, she knew 
well, in little respect by his own class. Was she 
willing to see this sacrifice, that her own jealous 
fears might be appeased, and did Walton Hurst 
suspect the feelings which were a wound to her 
own delicacy? Were his last brief words a re- 
proach to her? 

Tears of wounded pride, and bitter self-dis- 
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trust, rose to her eyes, so thick and fast, that the 
lady almost fled from the room, that Hurst might 
not hear the sobs that she had no power to sup- 


press. The young man was scarcely conscious 
of this. His feeble strength was taxed to the 
utmost. That one burst of indignant feeling had 


left his breath in thrall, and his limbs quivering. 
At length he became conscious that he was quite 
alone, and starting up, with a sudden effort of 
strength, flung open the glass door, which led out 
upon a flower-terrace, and would have passed 
through on his way to the cottage, for his brain 
was all on fire, but that Mrs. Mason stood there, 
talking to one of the under-gardeners, who was 
trimming the rose-bushes, while he talked with 
her. 

‘Mercy on me!’’ cried the dame, breaking off 
her stream of gossip with this cry of arnazement, 
‘If there isn’t the young master now, looking 
like a beautiful, tall ghost of his own dear self. 
Never mind cutting the flowexs now. I'll be back 
for them presently.” 

Young Hurst had forced his strength too far; 
a swift dizziness seized upon him, and, but for a 
garden-chair, that stood near, he must have fallen 
before the good housekeeper reached him. As it 
was, he half lay upon the iron seat, grasping it 
with his hands, or he would have entirely drop- 
ped to the ground. 

“«My master! My dear, young master!’’ cried 
the good woman, half-lifting him to a sitting pos- 
ture. ‘What could have tempted you out in this 
state. No wonder you were taken faint, and this 
the first time down stairs. There, now, the fresh 
wind is doing you good. Dear me, it does one a 
pleasure to see you smile again.” 

“The air is sweet, and you are very kind, 
Mason. I felt so strong a minute ago; but see 
where it has ended.”’ 

“Oh, that is nothing. The first step always 
counts for the most. To-day across the terrace— 
to-morrow in the park !” 

“«Do you think so, Mason? Do you really think 
so?” 

“Think so? Of course! Young people get 
up so quickly. If it were me now, or that old 
man at the garden cottage, there would be no 
telling.”’ 

“You have seen him, then? Is he better? 
Is he——” 

“Seen him? Of course, I have. It is a heavy 
walk, but Mike told me how eagerly you took to 
the strawberries ; so I bade Ruthy save the ripest 
for you every morning; not that she needed tell- 
ing, for she has picked every one of them with 
her own fingers, and the flowers, too.”’ 

** Indeed !”” murmured the young man, and he 


. . RR 
smiled as if the strawberries were melting in his 


mouth. 

“Yes, indeed, this morning, when she got 
herewith her little basket full, her fingers wer 
red with them; for she came directly from thy 
beds, that you might have them in their morning. 
dew, as if they would be the better for that, 
foolish child.”’ 

“Is she well? Is she looking well, Mason?” 

“What, Ruthy? No; I can’t just say that 
With so much sickness in the house, how should 
she? But arose is a rose, whether it be white 
or red.”’ 

‘*Does she ever inquire about me, Mason! 
We used to be play-fellows, you know.” 

‘Inquire? As if those great eyes of hers had 
done anything but ask questions ; but then year 
divide people of her rank and yours. Children 
who play together are master and servant a 
they become men and women, and my goddaugh- 
ter is not one to forget her place.” 

A faint smile quivered over Hurst's lips. 

‘‘No, she is not one to forget her place,” he 
murmured, tenderly. Then, remembering hin- 
self, he said, with an attempt at carelessness, 
‘ But is there not some foolish story afloat about 
young Storms? That might trouble her, I should 
think.” 

“‘Trouble her? Why, the child only laughs, 
as if it was the most maidenly thing on earth to 
be roaming about with the young man by moon 
light and starlight, for that matter, and protest- 
ing to her best friends that there is nothing in 
it; that she has no thoughts of marrying him, 
and never leaves the cottage on any pretence after 
night-fall. Of course young women think such 
things no lies, and never expect to be believed; 
but Ruthy has been brought up better, and need 
not attempt to throw sand into her godmother's 
eyes, whatever she does with the-rest of the 
world.” 

‘‘You speak as if you believed all this non- 
sense,” said Hurst, with quick fire in his eyes. 

‘‘ Believed it? Why, there isn't a man on the 
estate who has not seen them, over and over 
again. Not that there is harm in it, because old 
Storms and Jessup have agreed upon it while 
they were children, and Ruth was ever obedient. 
Only I don’t like her way of denying what every- 
body knows, especially to me, who have been & 
mother to her. It isn’t just what I had a right 
to expect, now, is it, Master Walton ?”’ 


strange.”’ 
“Oh, it is only the old story, Girls never 
will tell the truth about. such matters; besides, I 





do not wonder that my goddaughter is just 4 


“I cannot tell; your statement seems 80 
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jitle shamefaced about her sweetheart. He isn’t 
one to boast of overmuch ; though, they tell me, 
poneedle was ever so sharp on money. There 
he beats old Storms, out and out. Jessup has 
id by a pretty penny for his child, to say no- 
thing of what I may do. So Ruthy will not go 
sway from home empty-handed, and one may be 
gure he knows it. 

Walton Hurst broke into a light laugh, but he 
became serious at once, and, looking kindly on 
the genial old woman, said, 

“You always were good to her, God bless 
you!” 

“Thank you, for saying so; but who could 
help it, the pretty little orphan? It was like 
taking a bird into one’s heart.’ 

«It was, indeed,’’ answered Hurst, thinking 
of himself, rather than the old woman. 

«And then to think that she must fly off into 
another nest. Well, well, girls wili be girls. 
Speaking of that, here comes my Lady Rose, 
looking more like a lily, to my thinking, so I will 
go my way.” 

Mrs. Mason did go her way, leaving the young 
man for awhile perfectly alone, for, thougn Lady 
Rose was hovering about her own pretty boudoir, 
she did not come fairly out upon the terrace, 
waiting, in her maidenly reserve, for some sign 
that her presence there would be welcome. 

No such sign was given her, for Hurst was 
greatly disturbed by what he had heard, and an 
almost frantic desire to see Ruth, and hear a 
contradiction of these base reports from her own 
lips. Not that he doubted her, or gave one mo- 
men’ts credence to rumors so improbable, but, 
with returning health, came a feverish desire to 
see the young creature for whom he had been 
willing to sacrifice everything, and redeem her, 
8 far as he could, from the snare into which he 
had led her. In his hot impetuosity, he had in- 
volved himself and her in a labyrinth of difficul- 
ties that led, as he could not help seeing, in his 
calmer moments, to deception, if not dishonor. 

“T will atone for it all,” he said to himself. 
“The moment I am strong enough to face his just 
resentment, my father shall know everything. 
God grant. that the disappointment will only rest 
with him,” he added, as. his disturbed mind 
tarned on Lady Rose with a thrill of compunc- 
tion! ‘In my mad haste I may have; but, no, 
no! she is too proud, too thorough-bred for a 
grand passion. It is only such reckless fools as I 
am that risk all at.asingle throw. But Ruth, my 

sweet young wife, how could I force this misera- 
able deception on her. Had I but possessed the 
courage to assert my own independent manhood, 
my dear father would have had less to forgive, 














and I——__ But, no matter, I have made my bed, 
and must lie in it, which would be nothing if she 
did not suffer also.”’ : 

Thus the young man sat thinking, while Lady 
Rose flitted in and out of the little boudoir, striv- 
ing to trill soft snatches of song, as she moved 
about to hide under music the anguish that had 
drawn her from the room. 

Hurst heard these soft gushes of melody, and 
masked his previous anxiety with a smile. 

“ What a presumptuouscad [ am, to think that 
she will care,’’ he muttered, with a sense of 
relief. 

Lady Rose opened the glass-door, and looked 
out smiling, as if care had never touched her 
heart. 

‘Shall I come and read to you?” she said, 
coming out on the terrace. 

‘*No,”’ he answered, rising. ‘I will come to 
you.”’ ; 





CHAPTER XXII. 

Rout Jessup had no courage to attempt an- 
other interview with her bridegroom. Every 
morning she made an excuse to visit the rest with 
fruit from her own garden, arranging her pretty 
bouquets with a touch of loving poetry, which he 
began to read eagerly, now that he knew from 
whom they came. Once or twice she met Sir 
Noel, who, for the first time in his life, seemed to 
avoid her. The pleasant greeting which her rare 
beauty and brightness had been sure to win from 
him, no longer welcomed her; but was exchanged 
for a grave bow, and sometimes—so her tender 


conscience read the change—by a look of reproach. 


Lady Rose herself avoided; partly because a 
sense of deception hung heavily upon her, and 
partly because of the restless jealousy, which 
sprang out of her own intense love, that admitted 
no other worshiper near her idol. 

Mrs. Mason, too, had taken to lecturing her, 
making her discourse offensive, by constant allu- 
sions to young Storms, and the household ar- 
rangements which must soon be made at the 
farm. No denial or protest had made the least 
impression on the good dame, who had made up 
her mind that such things were to be expected 
from over-sensitive girls, like Ruth, and must not 
be set down against them as falsehoods, being, at 
the worst, only a forgivable exaggeration of na- 
tural modesty. Besides, she had taken an op- 
portunity to speak to the young man himself. who 
had laughed knowingly when she told him of 
Ruth’s denial of all engagement between them, 
and replied that a woman of her age ought to be 
old enough to understand that a girl’s no, always 
meant yes, when the time came. For his part, 
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he was only waiting for the lease to be signed. 
Anyway, Ruth would set no day till that was 
done, and no blame either. So if Mrs. Mason 
wanted to do her goddaughter a good turn, and 
stop people from talking, she had better help that 
on. Everybody knew that she had great influ- 
ence with Sir Noel, and the lease was all that was 
wanted to make things go smoothily between him 
and her goddaughter. 

Against all this evidence, it is not wonderful 
that the housekeeper went quietly on with her 
preparations, and gave no heed to Ruth’s de- 
nials, tearful and even angry as they often were. 

All this was very hard on Ruth, who found her- 
self miserably baffled at every point. All her 
friends seemed to have dropped away from her. 
Their very affection was turned into mockery by 
persistent disbelief of all she said. She still ho- 
vered about the Rest House each morning as a 
frightened bird flutters around its nest, but with 
little chance of contentment, for, except the house- 
keeper’s room, all the establishment seemed 
closed to her. 

One day the poor girl saw her husband on the 
flower-terrace, moving slowly up and down 
among the roses, and acry of such exquisite de- 
light broke from her, that Mrs. Mason rose from 
her easy-chair, and came to the window, curious 
to know what had called it forth. 

What was going on? What had she seen to 
brighten her face so? Had the sullen old pea- 
cock at last spread himself, or was she wonder- 
ing at the great show of roses? Something out of 
the common had happened to set that pale face 
into such a glow. Would Ruth tell her what it 
was? 

No, Ruth could not tell her, for the rich color 
had all died out of her face, while the old wo- 
man was talking, and the glorious show of flowers 
had turned to a misty cloud; in which a beautiful 
young woman was floating, angel-like, toward the 
man she loved, who went to meet her. Dashing 
both hands to her face, Ruth shut out the sight, 
and, when Mason insisted on questioning her, 
turned upon the good woman, like a hunted doe, 
and, stamping her foot, declared, with great tears 
flashing in her eyes, that nothing was the mat- 
ter. Only—only so much watching made her 
nervous, hysterical, some people might call it; 
but that did not matter. Laughing and crying 
amounted to thesame thing. She would go home. 
There nobody would trouble themselves about her. 

With this reckless burst of feeling, Ruth flung 
herself away from the outstreached arms of her 
half-frightened godmother, and ran home, sob- 
bing as she went. Would this miserable state of 
anxiety never end? Must she go on forever, with 





NA 
this awful feeling gnawing at her heart, with such 
longing for protection, such baffled tenderness 
Ah, she understood now the depths of God’s pun. 
ishment to poor Eve, when the angel was placed 
at the gates of Paradise to keep her out. Wy 
Lady Rose Houston chosen to guard her Pay. 
dise, because of the sin by which she had enter 
it. How like a glorious angel she looked “in the 
soft whiteness and tender blue of her garments tha, 
floated around her likeacloud. How bright and 
rich was the waves and curls of her hair! 
Surely no angel ever could be more beautiful! 

This passion of feeling, which combined » 
many elements of unrest, was thrown into abay- 
ance when Ruth got home; for looking up, with 
her hand on the gate, she saw her father Sitting 
at the chamber-window waiting for her. It wns 
the first time he had crossed the floor since his 
illness. The thought thai he had made the dan 
gerous attempt alone struck her with dismay, 

‘‘Oh, father, how could you?’ was her first 
anxious question, as she entered the room, 
‘‘Have I been gone so — that you got imp 
tient ?”’ 

“No, no! I felt better, and took a longing to 
look on the garden. I never was so many days 
without seeing it before,” said the old man. “] 
think it has done me good, child.” 

‘‘T hope so. I hope so, father ?’’ 

‘«See how well I walk. Never fear, lass. Thy 
old father will soon be about again.”’ 

The gardener got up from his chair, with some 
difficulty, and walked across the room, waving 
Ruth aside when she offered to support him. 

“Nay, nay, let me try it alone,’’ he said, with 
feeble triumph. ‘‘ To-morrow I shall be getting 
down stairs. I only hope the young master is 
as strong.” 

“« Oh, father, he is errars I saw bens on the 
terrace, this morning.” 

* Ah, that is brave. 
Thin, like me ?”’ 

‘No, not like you, father. He was always 
more slender, you know; but I think he was 
pale.” 

‘Of course, of course. He has a hard bout. 
Not this, though, and I’m thankful for it.” 

Jessup put one hand to his wounded breast as 
he spoke, and Ruth observed, with anxiety, that 
he breathed with difficulty. 

‘*You must not try to walk again, father,” she 
said, arranging his pillows, and wip.:.g the drops 
from his forehead. ‘It exhausts you.” 

‘‘ Nothing of the kind,.lass. I shall be all the 
stronger in an hour. Why, at the end of three 
days, I mean to walk over to The Rest, and have 
a talk with the young master.” 


But how did he look? 
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IN DREAMS. 
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«0h, how I wish you could !” 


«Could? I will. I thought he would have 
gswered my letter by a word, if no more. But 
[have no doubt he is o’er weak for writing. 
Anyhow, we shall soon know.” 

Again Ruth breathed freely. The father was 
right. In a few days she would hear directly 
from her husband—perhaps see him. If he 
wished it, as she did, nothing could keep him 
sway, now that he had once gone into the open 
sir, Surely she was brave enough to bear her 
purden a little longer. 

It was growing dark, now. Jessup had been 
sleeping most of the day; Zor, in his feeble state, 
qossing that room had wearied him as no jour 
ney could have done in health. 

Ruth had been restless as a caged bird all day. 
Her load of apprehension had been lightened 
oly that the keener trouble, deep down in her 
woman’s heart, should come uppermost with new 
force. Those two persons among the roses on 
the terrace, haunted her like one of those pic- 
tures which the brain admires and the heart 
lathes. Was not this man her husband? Had 
henot sworn to love her, and her alone? What 
right, then, had Lady Rose by his side? How 
dared she look into those eyes whose love-light 
ws all her own a few weeks ago? Alas! those 
weary, weary weeks! How they had dragged 
and torn at her life. How old she had grown 
since that circlet of gold had been hidden in her 
bosom. 

Ruth was very sad that evening,—sad, and 
sirangely haunted. It seemed to her that, more 
than ever, she was waiting for some great catas- 
trophe. Black clouds seemed gathering all around 
her; difficulties that she had no strength to 





fathom or combat seemed to people the clouds 
with ruin. Yet, all was vague and dreary. The 
poor child was worn out with loneliness and 
watching. 

All at once she heard a footstep. Not the one 
she dreaded, but the slow, faltering walk of some 
one who hesitated, or paused, perhaps, for breath. 

Up to her feet the girl sprang, leaned forward, 
and listened, holding down her heart with both 
trembling hands, and checking the breath on her 
parted lips. 

The door opened softly. 

“¢ Ruth !”’ 

She sprang forward, her arms outstretched, a 
glorious smile transfiguring her face. 

‘‘Oh, my beloved! My husband !’’ 

She led him to the little couch on which so 
many bitter tears had told of his misery. He 
was worn out with walking, and fell upon it, 
smiling as she received his head from the cush- 
ions, and pillowed it on her bosom, folding in his 
weakness with her young arms. 

“It may kill me, but I could not keep away. 
Oh, my darling, how . have longed for a sight of 
you,”’ said the young husband. 

Ruth gathered him closer in her arms, and, 
forgetting everything but his presence, kissed the 
very words from his smiling lips. 

“Ah, you have come. It is enough. 
enough !’ 

Something startled her; a faint noise near the 
door. She lifted her head, and there stood her 
father, looking wildly upon her—upon him. 

Before she could move or speak, the old man 
swayed, uttered one faint moan, and fell at her 
feet—dead. 


It is 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





IN DREAMS. 





BY EBEN £. REXFORD. 





I pream of tender voices, 
That I have never heard, 

As full of gladdest music 
As the song of any bird. 


I dream of fair, strange faces, 
That I have never seen; 

They come to me at midnight, 
And o’er my slumbers lean. 


And soft hands on my forehead 
Their tender touches lay, 

And cares that fill the daytime, 
Rise up and go away. 


Oh voices, soft and tender! 
Oh, faces strange and fair! 








Come, in my waking moments, 
And drive away my care. 


Come, lay upon my forehead, 
Your spell, oh tender hands, 
Like a breath of coolest breezes 

Biown from enchanted lands. 


Come out, come out of dreamland, 
Ch, dreamed-of, yet unknown; 
Come out into the real, 
And make your presence known. 


Oh, come, for I have called you; 
Oh, come! I wait for you! 

Pray God you hear and answer, 
And that my dreams come true! 





















«PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH! itn 
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BY HELEN B. THORNTON. pore’ 
, Hannal 
Aunt Hannau sat, in her well-worn split-wood } know) would ask to see the pictures; her eldg 1 get 
; chair, with spectacles on nose, darning a stock- } sister would stand behind my chair to take a peep that b 
iif ing. Aunt Hannah was sixty, an old maid, and { at the fashions; and all would be crazy to go on {call ’ 
N rather eccentric. She hag a way of speaking her } with the continued stories, or to read the others,” see, 28 
i mind, which every one did not fancy, and some- ‘Du tell!” people 
i times made enemies for her. Aunt Hannah, as she said this, reflectively rm favore’ 
ii ‘«« How do?’ she said, looking up, as a shadow } garded her guest, as if this was news. at the 
1 darkened her door-way, and her neighbor, Mrs.} ‘‘ Well, the long and the short of it is,” cried host wi 
& Simmons, entered. ‘+All well, I hope?” Mrs. Simmons, quite cowed by this time, “I’ye only hi 
ii “Yes, we're all well, Aunt Hannah. No, I } made up my mind never to do without ‘ Peterson’ per-tat 
it won't take a sest,’’? as Aunt Hannah rose and } again, and I want to join your club.” ne, in 
4 offered a chair. ‘I’ve but a minute to stay. The} ‘Just so,’ said Aunt Hannah, removing her ome | 
' fact is, I came on business. Are you getting up } spectacles, a sign that the culprit was nearly for §f magazi 
fi a club, for ‘Peterson’s Magazine,’ for next } given, if not quite, and might expect hereafter to and th 
i year?” have some little Christian sympathy accorded to her fin 
il - « Well,”’ said Aunt Hannah, deliberately finish- } her. ‘‘That’s talking sense. Repentance is all- and tl 
i ing a rather difficult bit of darning, and then as } ers a good thing, specially when it’s followed by sort 
| deliberately stopping to contemplate her visitor, } reformation. And now may I ask,” here there affair, 
it “I can’t say I ever got up a club for ‘Peterson ;’ } wasa partial return, in look and tone, to her for- there 
i they mostly gets themselves up. People come and } mer severity, ‘‘ what you did take?” many 
i tell me they want to subscribe, and I send on the “‘Well!—I subscribed for the < Lady’s Own you s 
i money. I've been doin’ it nigh about for twenty ; Bombast;’ it promised so much, you know,” she They | 
! years. Butseems‘te me, Mrs. Simmons,” and she } hastened to add, as Aunt Hannah gave a sniff of allers 
i regarded her guest severely, as if the latter had } contempt. six m 
} been a quiprit in the dock, ‘You didn’t come «And you found it kept its promises, as ‘Pe Aut 
ii around, last year.”’ terson’ does, for instance?’’ Quite sarcastically, said, 
/ ««No,’’ was the answer, a little abashed, ‘‘ and “Now, Aunt Hannah, don’t be making fun of softly 
4 that’s what I wish to speak about. I’ve missed }me. I know I made a goose of myself; my hus- “T 
i ‘Peterson’ dreadfully. I used, when tired after } band tells me so, whenever we speak about it.” dear. 
a day’s work, to sit down and read a story in ‘Yes, and a very big goose,’’ retorted Aunt bez I 

‘ Peterson ;’ and you don’t know how it brightened } Hannah, emphatically. lived. 
me up——” ‘* But others got served worse than I did,” said He 

«Du tell!” Mrs. Simmons, apologetically. ‘‘ There was Mrs, again 
Aunt Hannah said this rather sarcastically. Pettigrew. She took the ‘ Everlasting Boaster; steadi 
«And many is the new dish I’ve cooked for } and she never received but half the numbers; latter 
| my husband from its famous receipts.” for the ‘Everlasting’ stopped after the first six her p 
“Du tell!” months,’’ spect: 
iJ ‘ Yes! And I made the children’s clothes, for ‘‘A fool and her money are soon parted,” sen- wy 
years, by it; and always found something pretty }tentiously put in Aunt Hannah. “ Anybody him, 

in the ‘Work-Table,’ for Christmas presents; { might have foretold what would come of the This 
and had all my embroideries copied from it.” ‘Everlasting.’ It promised to give ever so many when 
‘Du tell!” dollars worth of things for one, or two, or three, ‘Jab 

Aunt Hannah’s “du tell’? was making Mrs. } or four dollars, (I forget which,) and a child in self; 
Simmons nervous; but she went on, bravely ; for } arms would have known that it wouldn’t, for no last 1 
she had come ‘to make a clean breast of it,’’ as } one gives more than they can afford. Somebody busir 
she phrased it. had got to be cheated, that was sure, and it wasn't you? 
** Last year, when I took ‘ Peterson,’ there was } the publisher, mind you.” did y 
always a jubilee in the house, when my husband ‘* That’s what husband said,” was Mrs. Sim- ‘Oh. 
brought the book home from the post-office. My } mons’ meek reply. ‘‘And he adds, that ‘ Peter- into 
little daughter, Nellie (she that’s crippled, you { son’ has such a large circulation, and has had make 
210 
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itfor so many years, that he can afford to give 


gore for the money than any body else.” 

«J never had a husband, but yours seems to 
pesensible, at least for a man, and I haven't lived 
pore’n sixty years for nothing,’’ replied Aunt 
Hannah. ‘‘I allers stick by a good thing when 
] get it. Now I recollect a dozen magazines 
that have sprung up and died, ‘ mushrooms,’ 
[call ’em, since I first knew ‘Peterson.’ You 
gee, a8 @ young gal, I was allers fond of literary 
people and literature. And I was peculiarly 
fayored, I may say. I once saw Washington Irving 
atthe theatre. I was on board the same steam- 
boat with Fenimore Cooper, on the Hudson, an‘ sat 
only half-a-dozen seats off from him at the din- 
ner-table. Fanny Forrester was pinted out to 
me, in Philadelphy, riding in a carriage, with 
some grand editor’s wife. I took all the new 


"magazines. There was the ‘Ladies’ Luminary,’ 


and there was,’’ beginning to check them off on 
her fingers, ‘‘ the ‘ Milliner’s Own Manty-Maker,’ 
and there was the ‘Woman’s Wail,’ (that was a 
sort of free-love, turn-the-world-upside-down 
affair, that I stopped after the first number, ) and 
there was the ‘ Feminine Factotum,’ and ever so 
many more, all with high-sounding names, as 
you see, but none of ’em good for anything. 
They mostly blew up, after a year or two, and 
allers in the summer, when they owed you for 
six months.” 

Aunt Hannah stopped for a moment, and then 
said, in a less belligerent tone, indeed, quite 
softly, 

“They was like a young man I once knew, my 
dear, He was a handsome young man, was Ja- 
bez Potter; but as lazy a do-nothing as ever 
lived.” 

Here Aunt. Hannah put on her spectacles 
again, and regarded her guest for a moment, 
steadily, as if revolving the problem whether the 
latter could be trusted with the love-story which 
her poor old heart was longing to tell. The in- 
spection seemed satisfactory, for she went on. 

“If it hadn't been for that, I’d have married 
him, I suppose, like any other fool of a gal.’’ 
this snappishly. ‘‘ But I used to say to him, 
when he came a courtin’ me of Sunday nights, 
‘Jabez,’ I would say, ‘you can’t support your- 
self; how are you ever to support a wife?’ At 
last he comes, one day, and says, ‘I’m goin’ into 
business: now, you’ll marry me, Hannah, won’t 
you?’ ‘Goin’ into business,’ I cried: * Where 
did you get the money to go into business from ?’ 
‘Oh!’ says he, ‘I don’t want any money to go 
into business. I intend to buy on credit. If I] 
make, I make. If I lose, why somebody else,’ 


and then he laughed, ‘ will have to pay the piper.’ 
Vou.IX.—16 


‘‘ I looked at him pretty sharp, I tell you; and 
I says, says I, ‘Jabez Potter, I allers knew you 
were a good-for-nothing, but I never before knew 
you were a rascal.’ And so we parted. 

“He opened his store,” said Aunt Hannah, 
after a pause, ‘“‘and had big posters stuck up 
everywhere, and put advertisements into the 
newspapers in capital letters, just as the ‘ mush- 
room magazines’ do, promising everything; no- 
body, he said, would have such cheap flour, or 
teas, or coffees; and as for sugars, he was a’ most 
ready to give ’em away, with molasses candy, 
free gratis for nothing, to every customer, for 
the children, and mint-stick to the bachelors for 
their little nieces and nephews. Well, to cut a 
long story short, he cheated in weights, and sold 
chicory for coffee, and adulterated everything. 
But it wouldn’t do. Honesty’s the best policy, 
after all, as Jabez found at last. He couldn’t 
pay his debts, and had to run away between two 
days. He went to Texas, and the last I heard 
of him,” and here Aunt Hannah heaved 4 sigh, 
«he had been killed and scalped by the Injuns. 
Scalped! Think of it. It was a pity, wasn’t it? 
For, with all his faults, Jabez was a handsome 
man,” 

The old lady drew the back pf her hand across 
her eye as if to wipe away atear. Even after 
the lapse of almost half a century, it stirred her 
withered heart thus to rekindle the memory, 
thus to re-light the ashes, of a dead,@n almost 
forgotten, love. 

But, after a moment’s silence, she resumed. 

“It’s the same with these ‘mushroom “maga- 
zines ;’ they’ve nothing to lose: whatever hap- 
pens, them that starts ’em are no worse off.”’ 

‘* But some people say they can’t afford to take 
a magazine. Mrs. Bellows, for instance——.”’ 

“Mrs. Bellows,”’ interrupted Aunt Hannah. 
“Say it’s her husband. Oh! I know them, I 
know them,” she said, savagely, “ they spend 
all they can spare on cigars, and then tell their 
poor wives to do without ‘ Peterson.’ But it’s just 
like the men. It was a man that told on Eve— 
the cowardly sneak.” 

**T declare I must be going,’’ said Mrs. Sim- 
mons, rising, for she knew that, if once Aunt 
Hannah got fairly started on her favorite theme, 
which was the short-comings of man from Adam 
downwards, her tongue would not cease its clack 
till sundown. ‘I want to join your club, remem- 
ber. You'll not forget.’ 

“No; I'll not forget. I’ve been taking ‘ Pe- 
terson’ for five-and-twenty years, and it’s the one 
thing I can’t afford to do without. Giving it 
up, is being, to my thinking, Penny Wise anv 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, first, this month, a walking-dress made 


of two materials—a plain and a striped one are re- 





quired. The skirt is trimmed with alternate cross- 
bands of the two materials, sewn on the upper edge 
only. The Polonaise is made of the plain ma- 
terial, edged with a band of the striped. Over 
this is worn a sleeveless jacket, slashed in the 
back and on the sides, which is made of the 
striped material. Large pearl buttons. Six yards 
of striped, and ten yards of plain material, will 
be required. Any of those satin striped poplins 
or begé material will look well for this costume— 
of course, of the same color as the solid part of 
the dress. 


We give, in the front of the number, a dress 


for alittle boy from four to five years, made of 
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a light gray Irish poplin or merino, and trip. ' 
med with black velvet, velveteen, or poplin, jj 
is made to button over on the left. side, and orn. 
mented with buttons and cord. The right side 
the button-holes are only simulated with the con, 
The front piece, and the band around the bottom, 
as also the cuff, are finished with a large cord, 
covered with white merino or serge. 

Next, we give a pattern for a gentleman's 
dressing-gown. ~ It is reversible cloth, one side 
gray and the other black-and-white check. Itis 
made with revers at the neck and wrists, and. 
down the front, and is confined at the waist with 
a worsted cord and tassel. The pockets are als 





made of the check side of the cloth. Just under 
the collar, in front, there are loops to fasten the 





gown, as may be seen. 
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We give, in the front of the number, a walking- 
costume of brown reps or poplin, trimmed either 
with silk of a shade darker, or a darker shade of 
the same material of which the dress is made. 
The under-skirt just touches, and is only three and 
shalf yards in width. It is trimmed with two 
bands of the darker shade, four inches in width, 
cat on the bias, and corded on both edges with a 
thick covered cord. There is a short tunic, 
trimmed with one band, the same width, looped 
quite high at the sides, forming an apron front. 
The jacket is cut with a rather deep postillion in 
the back, which fits tightly to the vest, forming 
thus a simple basque. The loose fronts are cut 
separately, and join in the seams upon the shoul- 
der and under the arms. The vest and trimming 
are of the darker shade; also the cuffs and collar. 
This is new, and exceedingly stylish. 

Something new, in the way of a water-proof 
cloak, is next on our list. It is made of navy- 


blue cloaking, and trimmed on the edge of the 
cloak proper, and the cape, with a narrow wors- 
ted braid, sewed on flat. The cape is a cir- 
cular one, with a large double box-plait in the 





back, fitting it at the waist. The hood is the 
old-fashioned milk-maid hood, with the cord pas- 
sed through eyelets to place the fullness. This 
same cord is finished with tassels, and tied at the 
back. Four to four and a half yards of cloaking, 
costing from one dollar fifty to two dollars fifty 
cents per yard, a long piece of alpaca braid, two 
dozen buttons, worsted cord and tassel, and half a 
yard of black silk, to line the hood, are required. 

We add a pretty chemisette and under-sleeve of 
striped percale, now so fashionable for morning 
wear. ; 


¥ 













In the iront of the number, we give a pretty 
; costume for either the house or street. The com- 
bination is charming, and suggests an economical 
as well as effective way of disposing of two half- 
worn dresses. In our design, the skirt of the 
dress is of a light tan-colored cashmere, while 
the apron-front and basque is of black silk. 
There is a band of the colored cashmere orna- 
menting the bottom of the apron, to which is 
added a black silk fringe, four inches deep. In 
} front, the basque has a vest of the colored cash- 
} mere, and the front of the basque, as well as the 
} postillion at the back, is trimmed with a band of 
; the cashmere, two inches deep. The tight coat- 
} sleeves have a double frill of the cashmere form- 
ing the cuff, separated by a band of black silk. 
} The plaiting around the neck is also of the cash- 
mere. Any of the light shades of gray or blue, 
would look equally well for this costume. 

We also give, in the front of the number, a 
small circular coat. with hood made of light-gray 
cloth, and trimmed with worsted ball fringe, suit- 
able for the early autumn weather. 
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EMBROTDERED BORDERS. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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These borders are intended to ornament chil- } pinked. There is, in addition to the embroidery, 
dren’s jackets, frocks, etc. They are worked } a narrow braid laid on, which adds greatly to its 
with purse silk. The edges of the material are } appearance. 
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CASAQUE OF CLOTH. 





BY EMILY H. MAY- 





This casaque is for morning promenade wear, 
and should be made of the same material as the 
costume worn with it, or of ladies’ cloth. The 
pattern consists of six pieces, representing one 
half the casaque—front, half of the back, under- 
basque, pocket, collar, and sleeve. The fronts 
are buttoned from neck downward, and the 
basques, on the contrary, are left open to the 
waist, and trimmed. The front, under the arm, 
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wraps over on to the under-basque, and has the 
effect of being buttoned there. The longest part 
of the under-basque is the centre of the back; 
it must be sewn to a waistband, and tacked in- 
side, under the upper-basque. The upright collar 
is narrowed toward the front. The ornament 
upon the sleeve matches the pocket, and is 
to be cut out and made up from the same 
diagram. 
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No. 1... Har or Front. No. 4. Hatr or Sieeve. 
No. 2. Hatr or Back. No. 5. Har or Pocket. 
No. 8. Harr or Unper-Basque. No. 6. Haur or Coizar. 
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DESIGN FOR GOLD CANVAS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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The engraving represents a design for a mat; outline of chain-stitches in black wool, then ® 
worked on the gold and silver canvas, or for the } border of picvts of shades of red. A double line 
Java canvas for a sofa-cover. The stars in the} of black, between which work gold filoselle ; on 
centre of the pattern are worked in picot stitch, } the outer edge you work a fringe of wool, headed 
in two shades of purple; round these stars is an ? with black and gold cross stitches in filoselle, 
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DESIGN FOR DRESSING-TABLE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





The frame for this dressing-table is simply a 
pine-top table of the shape seen in the design. 
First eover with pink muslin, then drape with 
dotted Swiss, and trim either with ruffles of the 
same, or imitation Valenciennes lace. The bows 
and quillings heading the flounce, are of pink 
ribbon, On the top is a movable mirror, with 








candle brackets attached. Any plain looking- 
glass, however, can easily be made to answer the 
purpose, by removing the glass, and covering the 
frame with the pink muslin, over which puff the 
dotted Swiss. Readjust the glass, and hang 
it in such a manner that it may rest upon the 
table. 





FOR SILK OR FLANNEL. 
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DESIGN IN CHAIN STITCH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








is preferred. To those who are unaccustomed to 


braid passed through the holes made by the 


Braid will serve as well for the design, if it | so many breaks, a stiletto must be used, and the 


braid, we would suggest that in a pattern with 


stiletto and fastened securely on the wrong side, 
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CROCHETED MAT, 


FOR VASES, ETC. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





This mat looks well in almost any size. The 
original given in our illustration, measures: five 
inchesin diameter, exclusive of the border. Close 
intoa circle a chain of twelve stitches of black 
wool, and work round it as follows: Ist Round: 
Four chain, of which the first three form one long 
treble, fifteen times alternately one long treble, 
one chain, then one slip stitch in the three chain 
which formed the long treble. 2nd Round: Five 
chain, of which the first three form one long treble, 
fifteen times alternately two chain, one long treble, 
then one slip stitch in the three chain that formed 
one long treble. 8rd Round: Alternately one 
double in the two nearest chain stitches, four 
chain, then one slip stitch in the first double. 
4th Round: Two slip stitches, one double, alter- 
nately five chain, one double in the next chain 
scallop, five chain, one slip stitch in the first 
double. 5th Round: Two slip stitches, one double, 
alternately, six chain, one double in the first chain 
scallop; then six chain, one slip stitch in the first 
double. 6th to the 9th Rounds: Same as the 
fifth round, except that the number of chain 











stitches is increased by one in cack “sow, and 
the number of slip stitches at the beginning is 
regulated accordingly. 10th Round: Four slip 
stitches, one double, alternately eight chain, one 
double in the next chain scallop ; then eight chain, 
one slip stitch in the first double. The following 
six rows are worked in double crochet over a 
cord, The tenth round is crocheted in with the 
first of the six rounds, one double in each double, 
and ten double-in each scallop, each succeeding 
row being increased by a sufficient number of 
stitches to preserve the circular form. In the 
last of these six rows the lower part of the stitches 
is worked in black wool, and the upper part. in 
scarlet filoselle; then one round with scarlet filo- 
selle as follows: Alternately four chain, miss two, 
one double. This thick border is then finished 
by an applique wreath of white leaves cut out of 
cloth or velvet, and fastened to the wool with 
scarlet silk. The open-work centre is then lined 
with searlet satin, placed on black cloth, the cloth 
being large enough to form a vandyke border 
to the whole mat, as shown in the illustration. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT 

PostaGE To BE Pre-parp |—Congress having passed a law, 
at its recent session, making postage on newspapers and 
magazines, after the first of January, 1875, payable in advance 
at the office of mailing, we shall have, in future, to ask our 
club subscribers to remit the postage to us, instead of pay- 
ing it at the office where they receive their magazine. In 
order to simplify matters, we have added the postage to our 
club prices, as will be seen by the new Prospectus on the 
cover. Thanew postage is ten cents a year on “ Peterson.” 
In no case have we added more than this to the old price, 
and in cases where it made the sum to be remitted a round 
one, we have made it even less. The consequence is, that 
“ Peterson” will be cheaper than ever hereafter. 

For under the old law the postage was twelve cents, if 
pre-paid, and twenty-four cents, if not pre-paid. But many 
postmasters misunderstood the law, and charged twenty- 
four cents in all cases; and when back numbers were order- 
ed, they charged at that rate almost invariably. The new 
law greatly simplifies matters. It involves no additional ex- 
pense to the subscriber, but only changes the place at which 
the postage is to be paid. In fuct, so far from increasing the 
cost of “ Peterson” it really reduces the price. For example, 
we have been sending four and one extra (five in all) for 
$6.50: the postage on the five was sixty cents: the cost 
to the subscribers, in all, being $7.10. We offer to send the 
same club, in future, with the same premium, for $6.80, 
postage paid. The same comparative reduction is true of the 
other clubs. 

These will be our terms nut only for 1875, but from this 
time out. For subscribers from July last, for one year, will 
run into 1875, and as part of their term will have to be pre- 
paid here, it will prevent confusion if we begin pre-paying 
for tuem at once. But this does not apply to subscribers now 
on our books, All such will continue to pay, as heretofore, at the 
office where Prey receive their magazines, until the end of the 
present year, 

We have, as will be seen, increased the number of our 
clubs, so as to have them of all sizes, from two up to twelve, 
and with varying premiums to suit all tastes. 

EnG.isH Emsroipery continues to be, as it has been all 
summer, the popular trimming for all washing costumes. 
Very pretty are the Polonaises of écru batiste that are 
covered with those open wheels and compasses that com- 
pose the design. These Polonaises are looped up at the sides 
with sashes of light-colored ribbons, while bows to match 
are added down the centre. Blue and pink are the favorite 
celors for the sashes and bows. 

FeatHEr TRIMMINGS are becoming exceedingly popular 
again. They are made to match dresses of almost every 
color, and occasionally are varied with bands of cock’s 
feathers and bands of peacock feathers. The small colibri 
pelerines, made of either ‘coffee-color or gray vicugna, bor- 
dered with ostrich feathers, and with a gros grain ribbon 
bow at the back, are very suitable and tasteful. 

Tue New Suoes for carriage and promenade wear are 
very funciiful, They are embroidered with white silk, and 
the front almost entirely covers the upper part of the foot. 
These are simply tied with a ribbon bow. The more open 
patterns are ornamented with a velvet bow, upon which 
there is either a cut steel or a Louis XV. marcasite buckle, 


2.0 





EXTRAVAGANCE IN Dress, in Paris, is being carried, this 
year, to an even higher pitch than under the Empire, I 
quite rivals the luxury of Louis the Fifteenth’s reign. What 
is termed “under-clothing” or “toilette de dessous,” espe. 
cially, increases in costliness from year to year; the puzzle 
now appears, not how little, but rather how much to spend, 
for fertile imaginations are at work to invent methods of 
getting rid of money. Ladies who are only considered mode. 
rate spenders, now never dream of wearing anything but 
silk stockings for day as well as evening toilet, The 
stockings are very fine, and always match the dress with 
which they are worn ; or, what is more fashionable still, the 
foot is one color and the leg another: For example, the feet 
will be black, and the upper part straw or flesh color, the 
upper part terminating in vandykes. For negligé wear 
striped silk stockings are considered in good taste. Open. 
work black silk ones are worn with black toilets; plain 
stripes with ornamental clocks, combinations of plain and 
open stripes; in fact, there is now no limitation to fancy in 
the manufacture of stockings. We record these extraya- 
gances, as facts to be known, but not as examples to be imi- 
tated. The truth is that Paris is the capital of the world, 
so far as luxury and display go. All the richest people, from 
every country in Europe and America, flock there, and tryt 
to out-vie each other. Hence this extravagance. 

Asout WeppING-PREsENTS.—A correspondent asks our 
opinion as to the good taste and advisability of wedding. 
presents. We pronounce, unhesitatingly, against them, 
unless from intimate friends of the family. 1t has come to 
be understood, that, if a gentleman, or lady, is invited to a 
wedding, he, or she, must send some sort of gift to the bride; 
and the result is that people are often asked merely for the 
sake of the present, and that the guests frequently have to 
give when they really cannot afford it. The sooner such a 
custom is abolished the better. To persons of the right sort 
of feeling, a gift is no gift, which is not dictated by affection 
alone.. When p are compulsory, when they are 
offered because it cannot be helped, they had better not be 
given at all. Good taste, to say nothing of higher motives, 
tells us to do away with the prevailing fashion, which can 
be characterized as nothing else than a selfish, snobbish 
custom of taxing unwilling acquaintances. 





Wirnout A Prrr.—The Knightsville (Ind.) Enterprise 
says :—“ We have been acquainted with ‘ Peterson’s Maga- 
zine for years, and can safely say, that, as a Ladies Magz- 
zine, it has no peer in the United States, giving more and 
better information, and at a less price, than any other pul- 
lished. No lady, who wishes to be up with the styles and 
fashions, should be without it.” In the same strain speak 
hundreds, 

Now 18 THE Trae to begin to talk to friends and neighbors 
about subscribing for “ Peterson” for 1875. Whatever else 
is taken, “ Peterson,” ought to be taken first. Old friends 
and patrons, let each of you, for next year, make a point of 
getting one additional subscriber | 


A Great Dea or Trovste will be saved to subscribers 
by the new system of pre-paid postage. We expect to nearly 
double our mail list in consequence. 


Ovr Steet Eneravina, in this number, is one of rare 
beauty. Where do you find, either here or abroad, steel 
engravings, in any magazines, that even approach ours?” 
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Rupvorion To CuvBs.—At first sight our new club prices 
may seem slightly in advance on the old ones. But as they 
include the postage, they are really cheaper than before. Take 
the club of twelve for eighteen dollars, with one extra, or 
thirteen in all! Formerly we sent twelve for seventeen 
dollars, or thirteen in all; but when the subscribers had paid 
the postage, even if only twelve cents a year each, the thir- 
teen copies cast $18.56 ; whereas now they cost only $18.00. 
§o of the cther clubs. “ Peterson” is cheaper than ever. 


Be Barty In Tue Fretp.—You cannot begin, too soon, to 
get up your clubs for 1875. We have, every year, letters 
that say. “If I had begun earlier, I could have sent you 
twice 8 many subscribers; but, when I went around, I was 
told, constantly, ‘We are so sorry, but we have promised to 
another magazine, and we find, now, that we have made a 
mistake.’ Next year I will begin earlier.” 


Au New Svusscriptions, from this date, whether from 
July, 1874 to July, 1875, or from January, 1875 to December, 
1875, must be at the new club rates. But on all such sub- 
«riptions, remember, we prepay the postage. Subscribers 
now on our hooks, and who remitted at the old prices, will 
continue to pay the postage till the end of the present year. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lord of Himself. By Francis H. Underwood. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard This is a novel of American life, 
and is full of local color. The scene is laid in Kentucky, 
thirty years since, and the descriptions of life there, at that 
time, are accurate and graphic. Hence the book has an 
interest apart from its story. Events tread fast in this nine- 
teenth century. Life in Kentucky is as different, already, 
ftom what it was a generation ago, as is the England of 
George the Second from the England of Victoria. Manners 
and customs have changed, or are fast changing. Such cha- 
tacters as Aunt Phillis, Cato,and Milly, are rapidly disap- 
pearing, and with them also the Squire Hamiltons, and the 
Wyndhams, and the Fleemisters. A hundred years hence 
historians will go back to novels like this, in order to de- 
scribe the social aspects of this century in the United States, 
Asa mere story, also, the book has merit, though the love- 
scenes, often so good, are the worst part of it. Occasionally 
there is slovenly writing, too; and here and there we find 
exaggerations; but on the whole, the novel is one that is 
well worth reading. 


The Autobiography of Edward Wortley Montague. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers,—This is a very 
remarkable book, The reputed author was the son of Lady 
Wortley Montague, and even more eccentric than his cele- 
brated mother. He knew everybody that was worth know- 
ing, in his time; and a good many who were not; and he 
gives his impressions of them, very unreservedly, in his 
autobiography. Kings, princes, poets, politicians, literary 
men, beauties, dukes, gipsies, chimney-sweeps, all come in 
fora share of his notice. As a picture of English life, in its 
various aspects, a hundred and fifty years ago, it is very 
curious. The work is edited by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, so 
well known for his notes on the “ Noctes Ambrosianaw,” and 
one of the most accomplished and erudite of the critics, 

Waldried. By Berthold Auerbach, 1 vol., 12 mo. New-York: 
I. Holt & Co.—This last novel, by the great German novelist, 
is hardly a novel atall, critically speaking. It is rather an 


.cloquent vindication, with a slender thread of story running 


through it, of the principle of German unity. To judge of 
its deficiencies, as a work of art, it is only necessary to com- 
pare it with one of the Erckmann-Chatrian series, “The 
Blockade,” or “ Waterloo,” or “The Conscript,” which aro 
also political, as is well krown, in their character. But it is 
full of tender, noble thoughts, and even of poetry. 





The Legend of Jubal, and Other Poems. Ry George Eliot, 
1 vol., 12 mo.Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.—In some respects 
it is not desirable to have too great a reputation. George 
Eliot is an instance in point. Her fame as a novelist is so 
high that it interferes with her due recognition as a poet. 
The critics are hardly willing to admit that she excels in 
two separate walks of literature. If she had not written 
“The Mill on the Floss,” these poems, and others that have 
preceded them, would have been received with the highest 
praise. Wedo not mean to say that George Eliot has all 
the qualities of a great poet. In her poetry, as in her late 
novels, she is notably deficient in the emotional element, 
and though this is no doubt intenticnal, it is still, we think, 
a defect. Philosophy in verse, so far forth, is not poetry, 
much as we may like it. It is only rhymed philosophy after 
all. Still, with this, and .other shortcomings, George Eliot 
is a poet, a real poet, and not a mere compiler of metres, as 
some critics have said. 


So Fair Yet False. By Eugene Chavette. Translated from 
the original French by O. Vibeur, 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
G. W. Carleton & Co.—lIt is the merit even of second-rate 
French novelists to be consummate artists. Their person- 
ages are always made to act in character, and the incidents 
to evolve themselves naturally, yet the plot is so well con- 
ceived, so adroitly carried out, and, nevertheless, so full of 
exciting scenes, that the interest of the reader never flags. 
The same class of writers, in America, who write for the 
cheap newspapers, violate truth in every chapter, and astound 
a critical reader with their impossible plots. The present 
fiction is a fuir specimen, in workmanship, if we may so 
speak, of the French novel. 


Sunshine and.Shadow. By Mrs. C. J. Newby. 1 vol.. 8vo. 
Philada.: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This novel is now 
republished for the first time in the United States. It comes 
80 late that we have not yet had time to read it. But, ac- 
cording to Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, “it will remind the 
reader of the clever novels of society by Miss Jane Austin 
and Miss Ferrier.” This is very high praise. 

The Soldier’s Orphans. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—The readers of 
this magazine, who can go back some eight years, will re- 
member this as one of the best stories ever written by Mrs. 
Stephens. It was republished soon after it appeared in our 
pages, and had a new career of popularity, which it still 
continues to enjoy. This is the fifth edition. 

The Forgiving Kiss. By Moritz Loth. 1 vol. 12 mo. New 
York: G. W. Carleton 4 Co.—This is a novel of cotem- 
porary American society, written, not by a professional 
author, but by one who has lived and acted in the scenes 
he describes. We can cordialjy recommend it to the read- 
ing community. 

The Orphan's Trials. By Emerson Bennett. 1 vol.. 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This new novel is by 
an American writer, who has a very wide circle of admirers, 


for he keeps the interest aiive, whatever his subject. The 
present fiction is one of Mr. Bennett's best. 
Lulu’s Novel. From the German of Elise Polko. 1 vol., 


8 vo. Boston: Loring.—This is one of a series, “ Loring’s 
Select Novels,” that has been very popular. It is printed in 
clear and legible type, a very important fact to people who 
care for their eyes. 

Second-Cousin Sarah. By F. W. Robinson. 1 vol,. 8 vo. New 

fork: Harper & Brothers.—A very readable novel, quite as 
good as “Carry’s Confession,” by the same author, a story, 
which, if we remember correctly, was very popular. The 
story is illustrated. 


King’s Cope. A Novel. 1 vol. 8 vo. Boston: Loring—A 
pleasantly told story, forming another of that very popular 





series, “ Loring’s Select Novels.” ‘ 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ 


DEPARTMENT. 





OUR ARM-CHATIR. 


Wart THE Newspapers Say.—The Williamsport (Md.) 
Pilot says:—“ Peterson’s Magazine stands at the head of 
fashion periodicals in the United States. .Its exceedingly 
low price places it within the reach of all, and no one should 
be without it.” The Shieldsboro’ (Miss.) Republican says:— 


“ Peterson leads all others in fidelity to fashion.” The Leba- 
non (Pa.) Standard says:—‘“ The best writers contribute to 
its pages in every department: besides, it is, beyond doubt, 
the cheapest magazine published.” The Lyons (N. Y.) Re- 
publican says :—* Peterson’s Magazine is the most popular 
monthly of its class.” The Coldwater (Mich.) Republi 





RC 
are caused by acid or acrid secretions, or imprudent nursing 
in the earlier months, and itablo diet subsequently, tp, 
gether with the want of cleanliness, 

Tn all simple cutaneous diseases, the mother should Tresor} 
at once to cleanliness, by means of pure Castile Soap and 
water, and not intrust this important matter to other hands. 
and she may then administer to an infant a pinch of Hus 
band’s magnesia, occasionally, to correct acidity or acridity 
of the secretions; in older children, rheubarb and magnesy 
may be resorted to for like purposes, or, if an alteratiye be 
needed, a pinch of hydrargyrum cum creté may be given, 
night and morning, fur a few days, and the disease will gene. 
rally di without local means. 








says:—‘The magazine for the times is ‘Peterson's,’ the 
best two dollar serial published.” The Taylorsville (Ill.) 
Republican says:—“ Ahead of all its cotemporaries. A su- 
perb number. Should be in the hands of every lady of 
taste.” The Danbury (N. C.) Reporter says:—* It is sought, 
by ladies, as an indispensable guide to the wardrobe.” The 
Pleasant Hill (Mo.) Dispatch says:—“As a magazine for 
ladies, ‘Peterson’s’ stands, deservedly, in the front rank; 
and it is so cheap that all the ladies might afford to take it.” 
The Ligonier(Ind.) Banner says:—‘“ The present number 
seems prettier than any preceding one, which is saying a 
good deal, for ‘ Peterson’ has always been charming.” The 
Libertytown (Md.) Banner of Liberty says:—‘ As it grows 
older, it grows better. Before you subscribe to any lady’s 
book, send on for ‘ Peterson’s Magazine’ and ine it.” 

PecULIARLY VALUABLE.—The Quincy (IIl.), Review says 
of this magazine :—“ It is peculiarly valuable to thuse who 
are their own dress-makers. She, who would combine taste 
with economy, has but to consult the plain, practical direc- 
tions found in every number, where patterns and instruc- 
tions are given, for calico and delaine, as well as for silks 
and satins.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address PETERSON’s MaGaZzINE, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tae LADIES WILL FIND K1nGsrorp’s OswEGo SILVER-GLOss 
Srarcu far superior to all other starches for dressing laces, 
linens, muslins, and all other fine fabrics. It combines three 
essential qualities—uniformity, purity, and strength—the 
great desiderata in starch. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. VIII.—Curanrous Eruprions.—GENERAL REMARKS. 


As the chief design of these articles is the maternal man- 
agement of children, and not their medical treatment, ex- 
cept in a limited degree, the writer will not be expected 
to give such a detailed course of treatment as will enable 
the mother to treat with safety the various affections of her 
children, when of much moment, without the aid or counsel 
of a physician. Mere practical hints, therefore, in reference 
te infant therapeutics, will be given in subsequent numbers 
(as has been done in the past) while formulas or receipts for 
mixtures and ointments will, in general, be deemed out of 
place. 

Mothers should be impressed with this general truth, that 
all eruptions, even from the earliest period of infantile exist- 


But this one trath should always be observed by the 
mother, viz., never to apply strong ointments, or drying 
washes and powders, to any skin disease without administer. 
ing laxative or alterative medicine at the same imo. 

The late Professor J. K. Mitchell, very emphatically im. 
pressed the importance of observing this rule upon his med. 
cal classes, thirty years ago, as he had seen much mischief 
resulting from the employment of mercurial and other oint 
ments to the scalp, to dry up pustular eruptions therefrom, 
These ungents not unfrequantly repel the cuticular irrity 
tion to the serous membranes within, causing inflammatiog 
of the meninges of the brain, convulsions, and death, if the 
cutaneous affection is situated on the hairy scalp ; or, if locat 
ed on the chest, the irritation may be driven in upon th 
lungs, and all the symptoms of bronchitis, pleurisy, or pneu 
monia, be manifested. 

All cutaneous diseases will be rendered ne«cssarily mor 
intracticable if the child be fed on stimulating meats, graviea, 
food highly seasoned with black pepper, salt fish, or mack- 
erel, ham, especially when cooked to a crisp; and, in addi- 
tion, if free access be had to rich cakes, pastry, nuts of all 
kinds, in season and out of season, and‘ candies—many ¢ 
which are colored or striped with poisonous drugs. 

If care, prudence, and good common sense be not exer 
cised in all these things, what can be expected in the future, 
or coming generations, but crying babies, cross, sickly 
children, and, finally, a nation of dyspeptics and in- 
valids, 

In other words, hygienic and dietetic means should be 
more depended upon in all diseases of infancy and child- 
hood, than mere drug treatment. And were proper care, 
prudence, and common sense withal exercised in reference 
to the rearing of children, a large amount of sickness would 
be banished from every household. ; 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 


BurrermiLtk.—An eminent French chemist, M. Robbing, 
in a memoir recently presented to the French Academy, 
announces his belief that the period of human existence 
may be greatly prolonged, and enters into an argument to 
show that his belief is based upon sound reasoning. His 
argument is, that the mineral matter which constitutes an 
ingredicnt in most of our food, after the combustion, is in 
our system to incrust and stiffen the different parts of the 
body, tending to render imperfect many of the vital pro- 
cesses. He compares human beings to furnaces which are 
always kindled, and says :—* Life exists only in combustion, 
but the combustion which occurs in our bodies, like that 
which takes place in our chimneys, leaves a detritus which 
is futal to life. To remove this, he would administer lactic 
acid with ordinary food. This acid is known to possess the 
power of removing or destroying the incrustations which 
form on the arteries, cartilages, and valves of the heart. As 
buttermilk abounds in this acid, and is, moreover, an agree 
able kind of food, its habitual use, it is urged, will free the 
system from these causes of death between the seventy- 





ence, not excepting thrush, aphthous sores, chafings, etc., 


fifth and the hundredth year. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
gam Brery receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 
? SOUPS. 

A Nice White Soup.—Break up a shin of veal; let it soak 
in cold water about two hours; then put it to boil in four 
quarts of water, with an onion, a little mace, pepper, and 
gilt; let it simmer about five hours. Strain it through a 
sieve, and set away to cool until the next day. Take off all 
the fat, wiping it with a cloth; put it to boil. When quite 
hot, if not well seasoned, add whatever may be required ; 
mix two spoonfuls of ground rice with water; stir it until 
it boils, then add a pint of sweet milk, and give it one boil. 


Pea Soup.—Take one pint and a half of green peas; boil 
them in salt and water with a little mint; when thoroughly 
cooked, pound them and pass them through a hair-sieve: 
put a piece of butter into a stew-pan, when melted, put in an 
onion and carrot, cut in thin slices; fry until they begin to 


peas, let it come to the boil ; strain it, and serve with small 
crusts of bread. 

Scotch Barley Broth.—Take the boilings of a joint of mut- 
ton, take a teacupful of pearl barley, a whole onion, carrots 
and turnips, cut into dice; salt and pepper to taste; simmer 
slowly for three hours, then add plenty of chopped parsley. 
The scrag end of a neck of mutton may be used for broth, 
and the meat served in it. sheep’s head makes capital broth. 


FISH. 


Lobster Rissoles.—Boil the lobster, take out the meat, mince 
it fine; pound the coral smooth, and grate, for one lobster, 
the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs. Scason with Cayenne 
pepper, a little nutmeg, and salt. Make a batter of milk, 
flour, and well-beaten eggs—two tablespoonfuls of milk, and 
one of flour to each egg. Beat this batter well, and mix the 
lobster with it gradually till it is stiff enough to roll into 
balls the size of a large plum, Fry in fresh butter, or the 
best salad oil, and serve up either warm or cold. 

Potted Trout.—Cut off the heads, slit open and clean the fish, 
and sprinkle pepper and salt, adding a little butter inside, and 
place them in a baking dish, with a little butter on the top ; 
sift a small quantity of flour over them, and bake slowly for 
about twenty minutes. When cold, lay them in small pot- 
ting pots, and cover them, unless intended for i diate 
use, with clarified butter. A little Harvey’s sauce, or 
essence of anchovy, added before pntting in the oven, is 
considered by some persons an improvement. 

Codfish—Take three pounds of cod, pick in pieces, re- 
move all bones and skip; take an onion in siices, fry with 
two tablespoonfuls of Lucca oil, and one ounce of butter; 
add a tablespoonful of chopped pursley, a little ground 
cinnamon, mace, and pepper; put in the fish, and stew half 
an hour, The same can be done with salted cod, after soak- 
ing for some hours, in which case do not salt, 

VEGETABLES. 

String Beaus—When young, the ends and stalks only 
should be removed, and as they are done, throw them into 
cold water; then put them into boiling water with a small 
quantity ot common salt; in a quarter of an hour they will 
be done. The sauce-pan should be kept uncovered, there 
should not be too much water, and they should be kept 
boiling rapidly. When they are at their full growth the 
ends and strings should be taken off, and the bean divided 
lengthways and across, or according to the present fashion, 
slit diagonally er aslant. A small piece of best soda, a little 








into the boiling water with the beans, or with vegetables, 
will preserve that beautiful green which it is so desirahle 


Tomato Omelet.—Select one quart of fine, ripe tomatoes‘ 


pour over them bviling water, to remove the skin; then 
chop them finely, put them in a sauce-pan without any water; 
chop two onions very finely, cover closely, and let them 
simmer slowly an hour, then add a little salt and Cayenne, 
a large spoonful of bread-crumbs, and cover tightly; beat 
up five eggs to a stiff froth ; have ready a heated pan, and a 
small piece of butter, just to grease it, stir the eggs into the 
hot buttered pan, brown it on one side, fold it over, and 
serve on a hot dish the moment it is done. 


It is very nice 
with beef steak. 

Baked Egg-Plant.—Select a good sized plant, free from de- 
fects, cut off the top carefully, as it must be replaced, then 


scoop out with a large spoon all the pulp, mix with ita large 
spoonful of bread-crunibs, a little salt, some finely-rubbed 


thyme and summer savory, a little Cayenne, and a spoonful 
of butter; mix these well together, return it to the hollowed 
plant, then tie on the top which was cut off, lay it in a stew- 
pan with some thin slices of fat corned pork laid in the 
bottom, cover tightly, and let it cook slowly for one hour, 
take off the string, and send to table hot and whole. 


CAKES, 


Bavarian Rusks.—Four ounces of butter, four eggs, two 
ounces of sugar, one spoonful of good brewer's yeast, one 
pennyworth of the patent, or two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, and two pounds of flour. If yeast is used, it must 
be mixed with the sugar, and a little warm milk poured into 
the centre of the flour in a deep pudding basin, and left to 
rise for about an hour; when the sponge is sufficiently light, 
mix with it and the rest of the flour the remaining milk, 
the eggs, and a little salt, beating the whole well with a 
wooden spoon; then put into a buttered tin, set it to rise for 
another hour; then bake in a moderate oven, and when 
cold, cut the cake into thin slices, and dry them in a quick 
oven, having previously thickly sprinkled them with pound- 
ed sugar. , 

Rice Oup-Cake.—Take two cupfuls of sugar, two cupfuls of 
butter, one cupful and a half of rice-flour, half a cupful of 
wheat flour, ten eggs, a teaspoonful of nutmeg, half a pound 
of currants, half a gill of rose-water. Beat the butter and 
sugar very light; whisk the eggs till they are very thick, 
and stir in; add the nutmeg and the flour gradually, then 
the rose-water. Beat the whole very hard for ten minutes; 
stir in the fruit, which must be floured to prevent it from 
sinking to the bottom of the cake. Butter a pan, line it 
with thick paper, well buttered, and bake it in a moderate 
oven; or you may bake the batter in small pans, 


Cream Mufins.—One quart of rich milk, or, if you can get 
it, half cream and half milk, a quart of flour, six eggs, one 
tablespoonful of butter, one of lard, softened togetber. 
Beat whites and yolks, separately,very light, then add flour 
and shortening, and a teaspoonful of salt, and stir in the 
flour the last thing, lightly as possible, and have the batter 
free from lumps. Half fill well-buttered muffin rings, and 
bake immediately in a hot oven, or the muffins will not be 
good, Send to table the moment they are done. 


Rice Cake.-—One pound of ground rice, one pound of white 
sugar, sifted, sixteen eggs, half the whites, the rind of two 
or three lemons, grated, the ingredients to be added by de- 
grees, the eggs first. To be baked in rather v quick oven. 


DESSERTS. 


Apples and Tapioca.—Peel four or six good-sized apples, 
take out the core, and fill up the cavity with sugar, and 
powdered cinnamon, putting a small bit of butter on the top 
of each. Place them in a baking-dish, and strew round 
them about a cupful of tapioca, raw, mixed with sugar and 
some grated lemon-rind ; fill the dish with water, and put in 





for them to possess when placed upon the table. 





@ gentle oven until both apples ind tapioca are done, 
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rrr, 
Apple Fritters—Peel three large apples, cut them in Russian Salud,—Take about eight medium-sized potatos 
slices, half an inch thick ; remove the core, put them into a } nicely boiled and floury; peel, and while hot, with a silver 
flat dish, with some pounded sugar, and half a glass of } fork, break them into little pieces about the size of small 
brandy. This should be done at least one hour before din- } nuts. Bvil hard about five or six eggs, chop the whites and 
ner-time. Put three tablespoonfuls of flour into a basin, } yolks separately ; take about half a tumbler of best 
with a pinch of sult, and a few drops of salad-oil. Moisten } oil, a little vinegar, pepper, salt, capers; a couple of 
with tepid water, stir it very lightly together, as the paste } ped anchovies, if for a fish salad, or the liver ofa fowl bruised 
must not become stringy, but should drop off the spoon. } in the sauce, if for fowl, is a great improvement; if the latter 
When ready, whisk the whites of two eggs into a stiff} chop the meat into small pieces; or if fish, shred it into little 
froth ; stir it gently, dry the apples in @ cloth, pass each one } bits. Take half the eggs and mix with the sauce, place it 
separately into the batter, drop them into hot fat, and fry 3 in the dish you intend serving it in; smooth the sy 
a golden color. Shake a little sugar over them, and serve } cover it lightly with the remainder of the chopped eggs, and 
on a napkin. garnish with pick!es and beet-root, cut into shape, with g 
Apple Souffle—Boil some apples with very little water, tiny bunch of flowers in the centre. The great advantages 
plenty of lump sugar, and a few cloves, or a little cinnamon, of this dish is that you may put with your potatoes any 
until you get a well-reduced marmalade, which you pass scraps of mest or fish you happen to have cold,and it makes 
through a hair sieve. Mix a very little potato flour with a } * YY pretty summer dish. You must regulate the qu 
gill of milk ; stir it over the fire until it thickens; add the } tity of oll by the meat put in the salad, as some meats and 
yolks of four eggs, and as much apple marmalade as will fish are much more dry than others. The object in break: 
make a mixture of the proper consistency ; work it well, so ing the potatoce while hot with « sliver fork ts that they 
as to get it of a uniform smoothness, then add the whites } ®*° much more light than if cut with a steel instrument, 
of six eggs, whisked to a stiff froth; mix them in quickly } Sauce for Hashed Mutton or Beef—Break thbones and thes 
with the rest ; pour into a plain mould, and put into the oven } fragments left of the joint from which the hash has been 


at once. It will take twenty minutes to cook. made ; pour on one point of boiling water, six pepper corns, 
six or seven allspice, a head of celery, cut up, a few sprigs 
PRESERVES. of parsley and basil, and some salt; let this simmer, tightly 


Peach Preserve—To every pound of fruit, weighed before ¢ covered, fur three-quarters of an hour; slice one onion, and 
Leing stoned, allow a quarter of a pound of finely-powdered } fry it a nice brown, then stir into it as much flour as will 
loaf-sugar ; let the fruit be gathered in dry weather, weigh ¢ make a stiff paste ; pour into it slowly the gravy made from 
it, and remove the stones as carefully as possible; put ; the bones and scraps; let it simmer fifteen minutes and add 
the peaches in a jar, sprinkle the sugar amongst them; ¢ one tablespoonful of walnut or mushroom catchup ; strain 
pour brandy over them; cover the jar down closely, place it } this through a sieve, and into this gravy put your minced 
in a sauce-pan of boiling water over the fire, and bring the } meat; let it stand in a warm place only until thoroughly 
brandy to a simmering point, but do not allow it to boil, } heated; toast a couple of slices of bread, and lay them on 
Take the frult put carefully, put it into small jars, pour over ¢ the hash. 
it the brandy, and when cold, exclude the air by covering White Sauce—Take a good-sized piece of butter, put on 
the jars with tissue paper, brushed over on both sides with § the fire in a perfectly clean, small sauce-pan, (a brass one 
the white of an egg. is best ;) when thoroughly mixed with the butter, add gently 

Rhubarb Preserve-—Take one pound of rhubarb, put an H new milk, or cream, if wanted rich, stirring all the while 
equal weight of sugar, and to every six pounds of rhubarb j till of the proper thickness. Flavor with salt, pepper, alittle 
add two ounces of sweet almonds, each cut into about three } grated nutmeg, and small piece of lemon-peel ; boil up to- 
pieces, and the juice and rind of a lemon, ‘The almonds ; gether. Just before serving, add lemon-juicc tu taste, and 
should be added when the fruit is half done. Boil till soft. . stir in the yolk of one egg off the fire. Great care is re 
{ quired in stirring in the flour and milk over the fire tu’pre- 
i vent lumping. 

Omelets.—In mixing omelets, two general rules should Gravy for Roast Meats.—Save all the nice bits of roast ina 
never be forgotten. One is, not to use more than eight ‘ jar for the purpose—then you are never ata loss for gravies; 
eggs for any one omelet. Some cookery books fix the limit ‘ take some of these pieces and cut them very small, and put 
at twelve, but that is too many, especially if the operator be § them into a sauce-pan; pour over them one pint of boiling 
now at her work. Two omelets of six eggs each are far pre- } water; let it simmer very slowly, tightly covered, for an 
ferable, for many reasons, to one of twelve, The other rule ; hour; strain through a sieve, and add this to melted or 
is, not to beat up the eggs too much; the object of beating ; drawn butter. Send to table in a sauce-boat. A careful 
them is simply to mix the whites and the yolks together, { cook will always save all the meat gravies left, and haves 
and this should be done only just before the mixture is put } vessel for keeping them. 
into the frying-pun. From this simple dish spring many } Buttered Eggs.—Take four fresh eggs, beat them well; put 
varieties. Minced bacon, ham, sardines, salmon, onions, * two ounces of butter into another basin; place the basin in 
etc., beaten up with the eggs in due quantity, will give as } pojjing water, and stir the butter until it melts. Have 
many different kinds of omelets. Then, also, the omelet } ready a lined’sauce-pan; pour the eggs and butter into it, 
may be served over many kinds of thick sauces or purees, } and as the mixture begins to warm, pour it backward and 
such as tomato, sorrel, spinach, endive, lettuce, celery, etc. } forward from the sauce-pan to the basin, that the two in- 

Egg-Flip.—Take the yolks of eight eggs, well beaten up } gredients may be thoroughly incorporated. Keep stirring 
with some loaf sugar, powdered, and a grated nutmeg. } the mixture one way until it is hot, but not boiling, and 
Extract the juice from the rind of a lemon, by rubbing loaf } serve on hot buttered toast. 
sugar on it; put the sugar, a piece of cinnamon, and a bottle Gravy for Chops.—Take out your chops when cooked; 

»of wine, into a clean sauce-pan; when the wine boils, take ¢ keep a large spoonful of fat in which they were cooked in a 
it off the fire, pour one glass of cold wine into it; put it into $ pan; dredge in as much flour as will make a paste ; rub this 
a spouted jug, and pour it graduaily over the eggs, keeping ¢ well together over the fire until a light brown, then pour 
them stirred all the time; sweeten to taste, and then pour $ in as much boiling water as will reduce it to the thickness 
the mixture from one vessel to another until a fine froth is } of cream, and add a tablespoonful of mushroom catchup, and 
obtained. White wine is best, and it must not be poured } a little salt; let this simmer five minutes, and pour it 

upon the eggs boiling. through a sieve over the steak. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Fro 1—WALKING-Dress or Gray Monarr.—The front is 
made with deep kilt plaits, the back trimmed with four 
ruffles, The plain over-skirt and cape are trimmed 
with blue velvet ribbon, and ornamented with large blue 
yelvet buttons, and a blue bow and ends. Blue velvet hat, 
with gray plumes. 
Fie. 1.—WALKING-DREss OF Cinnamon-Brown Casu- 
yere.—The under-skirt is trimmed with two perpendicular 
ands of darker velvet, two cross-bands meeting them 


and fastened with buttons of the lighter shade. Tunic trim- 


med with a band of velvet, and looped at’the back. Plain 
lasque of the cashmere, opening over a vest of the velvet, 
and having a collar and cuffs of velvet. Brown velvet hat, 
with white plume. 

Fig. 11.—WALKInG-Dress oF GREEN Popttn.—The skirt 
is quite plain ; a deep puff is put on separately at the back. 
The basque is much deeper in front than at the back, is 
trimmed with dark-green velvet, and opens on the chest, 
over a white habit-skirt. Leather belt and pink neck-tye. 
Gray straw hat, trimmed with black velvet and pink, and 
black plumes. 

Fio. 1v.—Ripivo-Hasrr or Gray Hasit-Crora.—The skirt 
is narrow at the top, and rather short. The body has a 
small basque at the back, and is ornamented with a shoul- 
der-knot with gray cords and ends. Gray felt hat, turned- 
up with green velvet, and trimmed with a green wing, and 
gray veil. 

Fig. v.—CarRtAGE-Dress.—Under-skirt of dark-blue vel- 
yet, quite plain. Over-dress of light fawn-colored silk 
poplin. It is made quite deep in front, a good deal puffed 
at the back, and trimmed with a blue velvet. A band passes 
down each side from under the basque, and ties, with wide 
ends, under the puff at the back. Plain basque, trimmed 
with blue velvet. Bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed with 
feathers of the color of the over-dress, 

Fig. vi.—Mornine@ Costume or Burr-Cotorep CaMmEL’s- 
Hara, described in the “ Every-Day” department, which see. 

Fig. vii.—Hovse on Street Costume, described in the 
“ Every-Day” department, which see. 

GeneraL Remarks.—Although this is autumn, no de- 
cidedly new styles have yet appeared; in fact, but little 
change is made till later in the season. During September 
and early October, summer dresses generally continue to be 
worn, with the addition of darker trimmings and warmer 
wraps. The change in fashion is so gradual, and such latitude 
is allowed to individual taste, that it will soon be most diffi- 
cult to say that anything is the fashion. But we think that 
plain under-skirts are gradually creeping into favor. These 
skirts are made with trains, some quite long, others just de- 
fined. Of conrse, this fashion will be most inconvenient for 
walking. Yet we have seen a costume just from the hands 
of the renowned Worth, of Paris, where the under-skirt 
was very much trimmed, the upper-skirt rather short, and 
arranged at the back in the most complicated, indescribable 
style. But all skirts, whether long or short, are tied tightly 
back, a most troubl arrang t,and producing a 
most ungraceful walk. 

The new “ Vrot1n” back, is also another fashion not to be 
desired. We think “ Violin” is the name given to a bodice 
with along waist, the back of which is in the form of a 
violin, and its rounded basque is also cut like that instru- 
ment. The effect is produced by the centre of the back 
being of a different color, or material, from the sides. 

Black velvet is very popular as a trimming as well as jet. 

Black silk dresses. are made with basque bodice, long 
apron, and skirt trimmed with Marguerite plaitings. These 
plaitings are cut straight across the silk, hemmed on the 
lower edge by hand, and turned-in at the top. The deep 
&pron reaches almost to the toe; it is rounded upward to 
the tournure, where it meets and fastens with long, wide 








loops and sash-ends. This apron is edged either with jet 
fringe or with jetted lace, and is often composed of alternate 
stripes of guipure insertion, or jet galoon with silk. 

There is no difficulty in suiting individual figures with 
out-door wraps this season, for the variety is astonishing. 
There is. much fanciful taste and originality displayed in 
the latest productions, For example, a jacket of fine, light- 
gray cloth is made very short, and has a small hood bordered 
with gray silk, the high collar, the revers, and pockets also 
are gray silk, and Baws of silk everywhere, That on the 
hood is so long it descends considerably below the 
jacket. This jacket is fastened in front with cords attached 
to some novel and very elegant buttons—chased steel, re- 
presenting an open-work fleur de lis. 

In Harr-Dress1ng, the latest novelty, originated by Phil- 
lippe, the fashionable hair-dresser of Paris, is called the 
“Count d’ Artois” coiffure. The great point of novelty con- 
sists in the double plait of hair which hangs down the back, 
and is tied with a large bow of ribbon. It is the head-dress 
of the élégantes in Louis XVI. reign, now arranged to suit 
more modern tastes. The bow of ribbon is generally black, 
and has a blue steel buckle in the centre. Phillippe some- 
times fastens large Marguerites of blue steel to the side of 
the head-dresses. A long, thick curl is occasionally added 
to the tress. These blue steel buckles are not only used for 
hair ornaments, but they are lavishly employed as well as 
blue steel beads for decorating summer dresses. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fra. 1.—Dress ror A Girt Four Years Ovp.—A frock 
of white cashmere, trimmed with blue silk braid, square 
in the neck, and square basques below the waist. Long 
sleeves, Straw hat, with white feathers. 

Fie. u.—Dress ror A Girt Fourteen Years OLp.— 
Light-brown begé, trimmed with dark-brown silk. The 
skirt has five gathered flounces, with the tunic open in front, 
and bordered with a band of silk. Marie Antoinette fichu 
of brown silk, edged with shaded brown feathers. 

Fig. 11.— Dress ror a Girt Eigut Years Orp.—Pink 
and white striped cambric. The plain skirt is made of the 
border stripe, and the Polonaise of the narrower stripe, and 
trimmed with plain pink cambric. Mother-of-pearl buttons 
down the front. 
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NOTICES. 

4a~ In Remirtina, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks. Be par- 
ticular to address the letter to CHaRLes J. Pererson, No. 306 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

4a Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

Aa When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

4a Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

4a No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 





Aa” Back numbers fer 1872, 1873, and 1874, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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ROWELL & O0., 41 Park Row, New York, for their 
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SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 
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At Le Roy, Genesee County, New York. 
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BEAUTY UNDER A CLOUD 


May be relieved any blemish caused by ordinary erup 
tions, such as pimples, dry exfoliations, cold sores, scurf, or 
what is muddiness of the complexion, by a course of 

Stafford’s Iron and Sulphur Powders, 
They act upon these disfigurements and discolorations tn the 
venous biood—their operation being exactly reverse of the 
suppressive washes and lotions, all of which are more or les 
dangerous. Instead of driving the impurities back into the 
system, to reappear in other parts of the body and in other 
and more virulent forms, the Powders cause them to beer 
through the pores, 

Sold by Dra Ast, 1 Pack 12 Powdem, $1; 
6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5 Malled F 
ALL & RU 


Hn CEL, 
218 Greenwich Street, New York. 


‘AROUND te TEA-TABLE” 


By Rev. T; DeWstr Tatmacz, Author Crumbs 
Swept Up,” &c. 
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“Nota ne in it—all gems.” 

“ Eve pi a pn 

“ Will have a Million Readers.” 
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WHAT SPLENDID TEETH! 


Is the exclamation that a perfect, even and brilliant set of 


Brush the gleaming ivory every day with Fra- 


grant SOZODONT, and thus render its charm imperishable. 
Keep the enamel spotless and the gums healthy with $0Z0- 
DONT, and your teeth, however uneven, will always be 
admired. No other dentrifice makes the teeth so white, and 
yet none is so entirely free from every objectionable ingre- 
dient, It neutralizes all impurities that are destructive to 
the teeth, and which defile the Breath. 
dorsed by the most eminent Physicians, Dentists and 
Sold by «ll Druggists. 
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